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HE advantage of literature 

over life is that its characters 

are clearly defined, and act 

consistently. Nature, always 

inartistic, takes pleasure in 

creating the impossible. 
Reginald Blake was as typical a speci- 
men of the well-bred cad as one could 
hope to find between Piccadilly Circus 
and Hyde Park Corner. Vicious with- 
out passion, and possessing brain with- 
out mind, existence presented to him no 
difficulties, while his pleasures brought 
him no pains. His morality was bounded 
by the doctor on the one side, and the 
magistrate on the other. Careful never 
to outrage the decrees of either, he was at 
fifty still healthy, though stout; and had 
achieved the not too easy task of amassing 
a fortune while avoiding all risk of Hollo- 
way. He and his wife, Edith (née 
Eppington), were as ill-matched a couple 
as could be conceived by any dramatist 
seeking material fora problem play. As 
they stood before the altar on their 
wedding morn, they might have been 
taken as symbolising satyr and ‘saint. 
Twenty years his junior, beautiful with 
the beauty of a Raphael’s Madonna, his 
every touch of her seemed a sacrilege. 
Yet once in his life Mr. Blake played the 
part of a great gentleman; Mrs. Blake, 
on the same occasion, contenting herself 
with a singularly mean 7é/e—mean even 
for a woman in love. 

The affair, of course, had been a mar- 
riage of convenience. Blake, to do him 
justice, had made no pretence to anything 
beyond admiration and regard. Few 
things grow monotonous sooner than irre- 
gularity. 
with respectability, and try for a change 
the companionship of a good woman. 
The girl’s face drew him, as the moon- 


He would tickle his jaded palate 


light holds a man who, bored by the 
noise, turns from a heated room to press 
his forehead to the window-pane. Accus- 
tomed to bid for what he wanted, he 
offered his price. Tie Eppington family 
was poor and numerous. The girl, bred 
up to the false notions of duty inculcated 
by a narrow conventionality ; and, feminine 
like, half in love with martyrdom for its 
own sake, let her father bargain for a 
higher price, and then sold herself. 

To a drama of this description, a lover 
is necessary, if the complications are to 
be of interest to the outside world. Harry 
Sennett, a good-looking enough young 
fellow, in spite of his receding chin, was 
possessed, perhaps, of more good intention 
than sense. Under the influence of Edith’s 
stronger character he was soon persuaded 


to meekly acquiesce in the proposed ar- 


rangement. Both succeeded in convinc- 
ing themselves that they were acting 
nobly. The tone of the farewell inter- 
view, arranged for the eve of the wedding, 
would have been fit and proper to the 
occasion had Edith been a modern Joan 
of Arc about to sacrifice her own happi- 
ness on the altar of a great cause ; as the 
girl was merely selling herself into ease 
and luxury, for no higher motive than the 
desire to enable a certain number of more 
or less worthy relatives to continue living 
beyond their legitimate means, the senti- 
ment was perhaps exaggerated. Many 
tears were shed, and many everlasting 
good-byes spoken, though, secing that 
Edith’s new home would be only a few 
streets off, and that of necessity their 
social set would continue to be the same, 
more experienced persons might have 
counselled hope. Three months after the 
marriage they found themselves side by 
side at the same dinner-table ; and after 
a little melodramatic fencing with what 
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they were pleased to regard as fate, they 
accommodated themselves to the custo- 
mary positions. 

Blake was quite aware that Sennett had 
been Edith’s lover. So had half-a-dozen 
other men, some younger, some older 
than himself. He felt no more embarrass- 
ment at meeting them than, standing on 
the steps of the Stock Exchange, he 
would have experienced greeting his 
brother jobbers after a settling day that 
had transferred a fortune from their hands 
Sennett, in particular, he liked 
encouraged. Our whole social 
system, always a mystery to the philoso- 
pher, owes its existence to the fact that 
few men and women possess sufficient 
intelligence to he interesting to them- 
Blake liked company, but not 
much company liked Blake. Young Sen- 
nett, however, could always be relied upon 
to break the tediousness of the domestic 
duologue. A common love of sport, a 
common interest in thé share-list drew 
the two men together. Most of us improve 
upon closer knowledge, even if slightly, 
and so they came to find good in one 
another. 

“That is the man you ought to have 
married,” said Blake one night to his 
wife, half laughingly, half seriously, as 
they sat alone, listening to Sennett’s 
departing footsteps echoing upon the 
deserted pavement. ‘“ He’s a good fellow 
—not a mere money-grubbing machine 
like me.” 

And a week later, Sennett, sitting alone 
with Edith, suddenly broke out with: 

‘** He’s a better man than I am, with all 
my high-falutin’ talk, and, upon my soul, 
he loves you. Shall I go abroad?” 

“If you like,” was the answer. 

*“ What would you do?” 

* Kill myself,” replied the other, with a 
laugh ; “or run away with the first man 
that asked me.” 

So Sennett stayed on. 

Blake himself had made the path easy 
to them. ‘There was little need for either 


into his. 
and 


selves. 


fear or caution. Indeed, their safest course 
lay in recklessness, and they took it. To 
Sennett the house was always open. It 
was Blake himself who, when unable to 
accompany his wife, would suggest Sen- 
nett asa substitute. Club friends shrugged 
their shoulders. Was the man completely 
under his wife’s thumb, or had he tired of 
her, and was he playing some devil’s game 
of his own? To most of his acquaint- 
ances the latter explanation seemed the 
more plausible. 

The gossip, in due course, reached the 
parental home. Mrs. Eppington shook 
the vials of her wrath over the head of her 
son-in-law. The father, always a cautious 
man, felt inclined to blame his child for 
her want of prudence. 

“She'll ruin everything,” he said. “Why 
the devil can’t she be careful ?” 

“TI believe the man is deliberately 
plotting to get rid of her,” said Mrs. 
Eppington. “TI shall tell him plainly what 
I think.” 

*You’re a fool, Hannah, 


” 


replied her 
husband, allowing himself the licence of 


the domestic hearth. “If you are right, 
you will only precipitate matters ; if you 
are wrong, yeu will tell him what there 
is no need for him to know. Leave the 
matter to me. I can sound him without 
giving anything away, and meanwhile you 
talk to Edith.” 

So matters were arranged, but the in- 
terview between mother and daughter 
hardly improved the position. Mrs. 
Eppington was conventionally moral ; 
Edith had been thinking for herself, and 
thinking in a bad atmosphere. Mrs. 
Eppington grew angry at the girl’s callous- 
ness. 

“Have you no sense of shame?” she 
cried. 

“JT had once,” was Edith’s reply, 
“before. I came to live here. Do you 
know what this house is for me, with its 
gilded mirrors, its couches, its soft car- 
pets? Do you know what I am, and 
have been for two years ?” 
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The elder woman rose, with a frightened 
pleading look upon her face, and the 
other stopped and turned away towards 
the window. 

“ We all thought it for the best,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Eppingten meekly. 

The girl spoke wearily without looking 
round, 

“Oh! every silly thing that was ever 
done, was done for the best. I thought 
it would be for the best, myself. Every- 
thing would be so simple if only we were 
not alive. Don’t let’s talk any more. All 
you can say is quite right.” 

The silence continued for a while, the 
Dresden-China clock on the mantelpiece 
ticking louder and louder asifto say, “I, 
Time, am here. Do not make your plans 


forgetting me, little mortals; I change 
your thoughts and wills. 
puppets.” 
“Then what do you intend to do?” 
demanded Mrs. Eppington at length. 
“Intend! Oh, the right thing of course. 


You are but my 


We all intend that. I shall send Harry 
away with a few well-chosen words of fare- 
well, learn to love my husband and settle 
down to a life of quiet domestic bliss. 
Oh, it’s easy enough to intend !” 

The girl’s face wrinkled with a laugh 
that aged her. In that moment it was a 
hard, evil face, and with a pang the elder 
woman thought of that other face, so like, 
yet so unlike—the sweet pure face of a 
girl that had given to a sordid home its 
one touch of nobility. As under the 
lightning’s flash we see the, whole arc of 
the horizon, so Mrs. Eppington looked 
and saw her child’s life. The gilded, 
over-furnished room vanished. She anda 
big-eyed, fair-haired child, the only one of 
her children she had ever understood, were 
playing wonderful games in the twilight 
among the shadows of a tiny attic. Now 


she was the wolf, devouring Edith, who. 


was Red Riding Hood, with kisses. Now 
Cinderella’s prince, now both her wicked 
sisters. But in the favourite game of all, 
Mrs. Eppington was a beautiful princess, 
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bewitched by a wicked dragon, so that 
she_seemed to be an old, worn woman. 
But curly-headed Edith fought the dragon, 
represented by the three-legged rocking- 
horse, and slew him with much shouting 
and the toasting-fork. Then Mrs. Epping- 
ton became again a beautiful princess, and 
went-away with Edith back to her own 
people. 

In this twilight hour the mi. behaviour 
of the “‘General,” the importunity of the 
family butcher, and the airs assumed by 
cousin Jane, who kept two servants, were 
forgotten. 

The games ended. The little curly head 
would be laid against her breast “for five 
minutes’ love,” while the restless little 
brain framed the endless question that 
children are for ever asking in all its 
thousand forms, ‘‘ What is life, mother ? I 
am very little, and I think, and think, 
until I grow frightened. Oh, mother, tell 
me what is life.” 

Had she dealt with these questions 
wisely ? Might it not have been better 
to have treated them more seriously ? 
Could life after all be ruled by maxims 
learnt from copy-books? She had an- 
swered as she had been answered in her 
own far back days of questioning. Might 
it not have been better had she thought 
for herself? 

Suddenly Edith was kneeling on the 
floor beside her. 

*T will try to be good, mother.” 

It was the old baby cry, the cry of us 
all, children that we are, till mother 
Nature kisses us and bids us go to sleep. 

Their arms were round each other now, 
and so they sat, mother and child once 
more. And the twilight of the old attic, 
creeping westward from the east, found 
them again. 

The Masculine duet had more result, 
but was not conducted with the /inesse 
that Mr. Eppington, who prided himself 
on his diplomacy, had intended. Indeed, 
so evidently ill at ease was that gentleman, 
when the moment came for talk, and so 














SUDDENLY EDITH WAS KNEELING ON THE FLOOR BESIDE HER. 
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palpably were his pointless remarks mere 
efforts to delay an unpleasant subject, that 
Blake, always direct, bluntly though not 
ill-naturedly asked him “ How much ? ” 

Mr. Eppington was disconcerted. 

“It’s not that—at least that’s not what 
I have come about,” he answered con- 
fusedly. 

“What have you come about ?” 

Inwardly, Mr. Eppington cursed him- 
self for a fool, for the which he was perhaps 
not altogether without excuse. He had 
meant to act the part of a clever counsel, 
acquiring information while giving none ; 
by a blunder, he found himself in the 
witness-box. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing,” was the feeble 
response, “I merely looked in to see how 
Edith was.” 

“ Much the same as at dinner last night, 
when you were here,” answered Blake. 
“Come, out with it.” 

It seemed the best course now, and 
Mr. Eppington took the plunge. 

“Don’t you think,” he said, uncon- 


sciously glancing round the room to be 
sure they were alone, “that young Sennett 
is a little too much about the house ?” 
Blake stared at him. 
“ Of course we know it is all right—as 
nice a young fellow as ever lived—and 


Edith—and all that. Of course, its ab- 
surd, but—— ” 

** But what ?” 

“ Well, people will talk.” 

‘** What do they say ?” 

The other shrugged his shoulders. 

Blake rose. He had an ugly look 
when angry, and his language was apt 
to be coarse. 

“Tell them to mind their own business, 
and leave me and my wife alone.” That 
was the sense of what he said; he ex- 
pressed himself at greater length, and in 
stronger language. 

“But my dear Blake,” urged Mr. Ep- 
pington, “for your own sake, is it wise? 
There was a sort of boy and girl attach- 
ment between them—nothing of any 


moment, but all that gives colour to gos- 
sip. Forgive me, but I am her father ; 
I do not like to hear my child talked 
about.” 

“Then don’t open your ears to the 
chatter of a pack of fools,” replied his 
son-in-law, roughly. But the next instant 
a softer expression passed over his face, 
and he laid his hand on the older man’s 
arm. 

“Perhaps there are many more, but 
there’s one good woman in the world,” 
he said, “and that’s your daughter. 
Come and tell me that the Bank of 
England is getting shaky on its legs, and 
I'll listen to you.” 

But the stronger the faith, the deeper 
strike the roots of suspicion. Blake said 
no further word on the subject, and 
Sennett was as welcome as before. But 
Edith, looking up suddenly, would some- 
times find his eyes fixed on her with a 
troubled look as of some dumb creature 
trying to understand; and often he would 
slip out of the house of an evening by 
himself, returning home hours afterwards, 
tired, and mud-stained. 

He made attempts to show his affec- 
tion. This was the most fatal thing he 
could have done.  [Ill-temper, ill-treat- 
ment even, she might have borne. His 
clumsy caresses, his foolish, halting words 
of tenderness became a horror to her. 
She wondered whether to laugh or to 
strike at his upturned face. His tactless 
devotion filled her life as with some 
sickly perfume, stifling her. If only she 
could be by herself for a little while to 
think! But he was with her night and 
day. There were times when as he 
would cross the room towards her, he 
grew monstrous until he towered above 
her, a formless thing such as children 
dream of. And she would sit with her 
lips tight pressed, clutching the chair lest 
she should start up screaming. 

Her only thought was to escape from 
him. One day she hastily packed a few 
necessaries in a small hand-bag and crept 
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unperceived from the house. She drove 
to Charing Cross, but the Continental 
Express did not leave for an hour, and 
she had time to think. 

Of what use was it? Her slender stock 
of money would soon be gone ; how could 
she live? He would find her and follow 
her. It was all so hopeless ! 

Suddenly a fierce desire of life seized 
hold of her, the angry answer of her young 
blood to despair. Why should she die, 
never having known what it was to live? 
Why should she prostrate herself before 
this Juggernaut of other people’s respecta- 
bility? Joy called to her; only her own 
cowardice stayed her from stretching forth 
her hand and gathering it. She returned 


home a different woman, for hope had 
come to her. 

A week later, the butler entered the 
dining-room, and handed Blake a letter 
addressed to him in his wife’s handwriting. 
He took it without a word, as though. he 


had been expecting it. It simply told 
him that she had left him for ever. 


The world is small and money com- 
mands many services. Sennett had gone 
out for a stroll; Edith was left in the tiny 
salon of their appartement at Fécamp. It 
was the third day of their arrival in the 
town. The door was opened and closed, 
and Blake stood before her. 

She rose frightened, but by a motion 
he reassured her. There was a quiet 
dignity about the man that was strange to 
her. 

“Why have you followed me?” she 
asked. 

*T want you to return home.” 

“ Home!” she cried. “You must be 
mad. Do you not know——” 

He interrupted her vehemently. “I 
know nothing. I wish to know nothing. 
Go back to London at once. I have 
made everything right ; no one suspects. 
I shall not be there; you will never see 
me again, and you will have an opportunity 
of undoing your mistake—our mistake.” 
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She listened. Hers was not a great 
nature, and the desire to obtain happiness 
without paying the price was strong upon 
her. As for his good name, what could 
that matter, he argued. People would 
only say that he had gone back to the 
evil from which he had emerged, and few 
would be surprised. His life would go 
on much as it had done, and she would 
only be pitied. 

She quite understood his plan; it 
seemed mean of her to accept his pro- 
posal, and she argued feebly against it. 
But he overcame all her objections. For 
his own sake, he told her, he would pre- 
fer the scandal to be connected with his 
name rather than with that of his wife. 
As he unfolded his plan, she began to 
feel that in acquiescing, she was confer- 
ring afavour. It was not the first decep- 
tion he had arranged for the public, and 
he appeared to be half in love with his 
own cleverness. She even found herself 
laughing at his mimicry of what this 
acquaintance and that would say. Her 
Spirits rose; the play that might have 
been a painful drama seemed turning out 
an amusing farce. 

The thing settled, he rose to go, and 
held out his hand. As she looked up into 
his face, something about the line of his 
lips smote upon her. 

* You will be well rid of me,” she said. 
“T. have brought you nothing but 
trouble.” 

“ Oh, trouble,” he answered. “ If that 
were all! A man can bear trouble.” 

‘** What else ?” she asked. 

His eyes travelled aimlessly about the 
room. ‘“ They taught me a lot of things 
when I was a boy,” he said, “my mother 
and others—they meant well—which as I 
grew older I discovered to be lies ; and 
so I came to think that nothing good was 
true, and that everything and everybody 
was evil. And then——” 

His wandering eyes came round to her 
and he broke off abruptly. ‘‘ Good-bye,” 
he said, and the next moment he was gone. 
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She sat wondering for a while what he 
had meant. Then Harry returned, and 
the words went out or her head. 

A good deal of sympathy was felt for 


Mrs. Blake. The man had a charming 
wife; he might have kept straight ; but as 
his friends added, “‘ Blake always was a 
cad.” 
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EW authors, and fewer 
authoresses seem to embody 
in themselves the spirit and 
charm of their works. With 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett it is 
otherwise; and those who 

seek in her the gracious personality 
which must belong to the creator of Zhat 
Lass o Lowrie’s, Loutsiana, Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, and so many other exquisite 
sketches of English and American life, 
are never disappointed. 

Mrs. Hodgson Burnett has had one 
great advantage over other English-speak- 
ing writers. Circumstances have tended 


to make her equally at home in two 
countries, and conversant with many dif- 
ferent types, not only of English, but also 


of American life. 

“Although I do not consider the book 
in any sense a mere autobiography,I have 
told the story of my early life in Zhe One 
I Knew the Best of All,” she observed, in 
answer to a question. “I was born, and 
spent the first part of my childhood, in 
the Black Country. I cannot remember a 
time when I did not write, and I havea 
distinct recollection of employing my time 
while the rest of the family were at church 
in writing down some verses. I must 
then have been seven years old. When 
I was about fifteen I accompanied my 
mother to America, and you can easily 
imagine the effect that such a change of 
scene produced on a sensitive girl. We 
settled in one of the wildest and most 
beautiful districts of Tennessee. But this 
utter change only seemed to stimulate my 
ardour for literary work, and’ I went on 
writing steadily, though still without any 
thought of publishing, till it became neces- 
sary for me to be able to earn some money. 
I looked out the manuscript of a little 


love story entitled Miss Carruthers En- 
gagement, written before I left England, 
and sent it to a publication called Ba/- 
low’s Magazine. After a short time had 
elapsed I received a note from the editor- 
proprietor, saying that he liked my story, 
and would be willing to publish it, but 
that he could not afford to pay for it. So 
the manuscript came back, and found its 
way to another magazine. The editor 
wrote, and said. that if I could prove I 
had written the story myself he would 
give me £4 for it, and I might set about 
writing another at once.” 

“Then this was your first introduction 
to literary life?” 

“Ves, I began, as I always advise 
others to begin, by simply sending in my 
manuscript to the kind of publication for 
which I thought it most suitable. I had 
no literary friends, and no connections in 
the publishing world. - But please do not 
think that I considered the stories I then 
turned out as in any sense literature. I 
became known to an immense reading 
public who delighted in a type of publica- 
tion which can only be compared to the 
Family Herald and other magazines, 
whose object is simply to provide harm- 
less and healthy fiction. 

“Tt was not till two years before my 
marriage,” she continued, after a pause, 
“that I for the first time ventured to sub- 
mit a MS. to what. may be called a 
literary publication. The story was en- 
titled Surly Tim's Trouble, and-I re- 
ceived by return a warmly appreciative 
letter from the then editor of Scribner's, 
telling me how profound an impression 
my little study of English life had pro- 
duced among his staff, but admitting that 
he had never beicre heard of my name. 
When one remembers that I had been 
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writing for years, and that I was known 
as a story writer to thousands of readers, 
this surely shows to what a number of 
worlds an author can appeal.” 

“And all this time you had never re- 
visited England? ” 

“No, but shortly after my pleasant cor- 
respondence with the editor of Scribner's 
I came to Europe, and spent some time 
with friends in Manchester. Whilst there 
I read a series of articles then being pub- 
lished in the Manchester Guardian, deal- 
ing with Wigan and the life of the mining 
population. . When a child I had often 
talked in dialect as a matter of amuse- 
ment ; indeed, I think I may say that I 
have some talent for any form of fatois. 
I wrote Zhat Lass o Lowrie’s inspired 
partly by this excellent series of news- 
paper articles, and also by the recollection 
of the powerful personality of a mill-hand, 
once seen in my early childhood under 
circumstances which had impressed the 


girl on my imagination, namely in juxta- 
position with her father, a drunken brute, 
whose abuse and threats I had seen her 


bear without flinching. The story was 
published by Scriduer, firstly in serial 
and then in book form, proving an instant 
success, and going into many editions. 
The American public were not accus- 
tomed to a picture of a world so different 
from their own, and the simple story of 
That Lass o Lowrie’s aroused sympa- 
thetic interest from one end of America 
to the other. I next published Haworths, 
a story dealing with the same phases of 
life, and the scene of which was also laid 
in the Black Country. And then,” ob- 
served my hostess, thoughtfully, “it sud- 
denly dawned upon me that if I were not 
careful I should find myself condemned 
to spend the rest of my literary life 
writing dialect. Already the public were 
beginning to expect a certain type of 
story from my pen. So, leaving Lanca- 
shire quite aside, I next wrote Louzsiana, 
a study of American southern life, and 
followed it with Zhe Fair Barbarian, a 
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story in which I described the adventures 
of a young American girl suddenly trans- 
ported to an old-fashioned English country 
town. After this I wrote Zhrough One 
Administration, the scene of which was 
laid in Washington.” 

“And how did you come to write Little 
Lord Fauntleroy ?” 

“ My life as a writer has been divided 
into two periods,” she replied. “ After 
publishing, and, indeed, during the time 
that I was writing Zkrough One Adminis- 
tration, 1 suffered terribly from nervous 
prostration. For five years I was obliged 
to lay down my pen; and then, as so 
often happens in those mysterious nervous 
diseases, health came back to me, and I 
wrote Little Lord Fauntleroy as a serial 
for the St. Wicholas’ Magazine.” 

** And was the success of the story im- 
mediate ?” 

‘Well, it is impossible to tell from the 
publication of a story in serial form whether 
it will be popular or the reverse. People 
spoke to me as if they liked what they 
saw of the serial, and I received some 
very charming letters from children ; but it 
was not till the story was finally published 
in volume form that I realised I had 
written a very successful book.” 

“ And is it true that you had the per- 
sonality of one of your sons in your mind 
when ‘you wrote Little Lord Fauntleroy?” 

“Yes, my younger boy, Vivian, suggested 
the character, and unconsciously supplied 
many of the little touches and incidents 
which seem to have especially made the 
story popular. He is now at Harvard,” 
she concluded, smiling, “and bears, out- 
wardly at least, but little resemblance to 
Fauntleroy.” 

“You spoke just now of the letters you 
had received from children. Do you find 
them good correspondents ? ” 

“Yes, indeed,” she cried, her face light- 
ing up. “Iam very fond of writing for 
child-readers. You know in America there 
has grown up a kind of unreserve and 
unrestraint, which is sometimes pleasing, 
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and sometimes much the reverse, as to the 
effects. Both old and young folk write 
freely to well-known authors, and I have 
had many pathetic and curious epistles 
addressed to me, notably after the pub- 
lication of Zhe One J Knew the Best of 
All.” 

** Also a child’s story ?” 

“Well, it would be truer to say that in 
it I have tried to give a picture of the 
mentality of a child, I think every 
woman who is a mother will agree with 
me as to the inscrutability and mystery of 
childhood.. But you know there is one 
child whom everyone has known really 
well, that is, if she or he be possessed of 
a good memory. Most people can re- 
member something at least of the inordi- 
nate joys, the deep tragedies, in a word, 
the pathetic exaggerations, which filled 
their own childish horizon. To my think- 
ing, every child is a psychological problem, 
and should be dealt with accordingly. I 
always treated my children with as much 
respect and intelligent care as I should 
have shown to a grown-up person, and I 
have never had cause to regret my course 
of action. I remember once saying to 
one of my sons, then little more than a 
baby, ‘If you do so I will still take care of 
you, but I shall no longer respect you,’ 
and, small as he was, he quite understood 
what I meant. In Zhe One I Knew Best 
of All 1 have attempted to describe a 
child from, as it were, the inside. I por- 
trayed all the principal actions and 
events which influence and mould child- 
life—the first book, the first crime, the 
first wedding, the first death, and so on. 
All kinds of people wrote to me after this 
volume was published. One old Scotch- 
man of seventy said, ‘ It takes me back to 
my childhood. You describe exactly the 
phases which I passed through.’ Anda 
friend, who was brought up on a Vir- 
ginian plantation, in the old slave days, 
wrote, ‘You have reconstituted my child- 
hood to me.’” 

“To return to Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
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I believe you yourself dramatised the 
book ?” 

“Yes, I had always had a feeling that 
the story would make a good play; and I 
had actually begun to write a dramatic 
version, when I received a telegram curtly 
informing me that Fauntleroy had been 
dramatised by a young English play- 
wright, and that it was going to be pro- 
duced immediately. Fortunately, I was 
in Europe ; in fact, spending the winter 
with my boys in Florence. Without losing 
a moment, I wired to Mr. Guedalla, my 
English solicitor, to whom, by the way, 
I shall always feel deeply indebted for the 
admirable manner in which he conducted 
my case and watched over my interests. 
We obtained an injunction stopping the 
production of the play, and the case came 
on for trial, arousing an enormous amount 
of notice among literary people, who each 
and all naturally felt a personal interest in 
the result. One day, Mr. Guedalla asked 
me to make an appointment with him, and 
in the course of our interview he said, re- 
gretfully, ‘I feel, as your lawyer, that I 
must not advise you to continue the case. 
Mind you, I think it is quite possible that 
you will win if you do go on with it, but it 
is my duty to draw your attention to the 
risk.’ I suddenly felt that I must go on 
with the matter at all costs, the more 
so that I knew that I was fighting, not 
only for myself, but also for every man 
and woman of letters who might write 
a dramatic story. So I took my chance, 
and, strange to say, I won the case, creat- 
ing a precedent in English law, of which 
others have since reaped the advantage. In- 
deed, not long after the termination of the 
trial, dear old Wilkie Collins met me out at 
dinner, and exclaimed, ‘ You have added 
ten years to my life,’ for, as you are doubt- 
less aware, he had been one of the greatest 
sufferers from the nebulous state of the 
copyright law. 

“* My version of Fauntleroy was played 
both in London and New York with the 
greatest success. Here the play was pro- 
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duced by Mrs. Oscar Beringer, with her 
daughter, Vera, in the title 76. In New 
York the management of the Broadway 
Theatre brought out the play. At first I 
feared that the huge stage of this great 
play-house would prove but a sorry back- 
ground for my little comedy. But the 
scene in which most of the action takes 
place, that of the library at Dorincourt, 
was most exquisitely staged, being copied 
from a splendid old room taken straight 
out of a medizval English manor-house. 
Fauntleroy was acted by a wonderfully 
clever child named Elsie Leslie, and the 
play met with great success, not only 
in New York, but all over America.” 
“Since the publication of Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, you have, I think, always writ- 
ten about, and chiefly for, children ?” 
**Ves, but that has been the result of 
‘circumstances. Since my great bereave- 


ment of five years ago, I have not had the 
courage to look upon life with sufficient 


interest to build comedies and tragedies 
upon it. Children I could write about, 
because they do not seem quite to belong 
tothe world. During the last year I have 
been physically and mentally stronger, and 
have written my first novel since Through 
One Administration. It is entitled, A Lady 
of Quality, and the scene is laid in the 
reign of Queen Anne.” 

“T need hardly ask you, Mrs. Burnett, 
if your latest work is a problem novel ?” 

“Notat all. If there are problems sug- 
gested by the story it is because life is a 
mosaic of problems. It is a picture of a 
powerful creature handicapped by fate, 
and battling with it, too strong to be 
beaten. Nowadays the mere word ‘ prob- 
lem’ sounds amateurish and mercantile, 
as if, in default of having anything real to 
write about, one trumped up a popular 
question. My belief is that the first novels 
of the problem school were written by their 
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authors out of the fulness of sad hearts. 
Then, of course, they were followed, as 
the successful always are, by. imitators, 
whose chief end is ‘Thrift, Horatio, thrift !’ 
because there was a demand for the article. 
Heaven forfend that my poor Zady of 
Quality should be called a problem novel ! 
The heroines of such books beat their 
breasts, and tear their hair, and call them- 
selves sentimental, bad names to the emo- 
tional delight and hysteric admiration of 
all beholders. My heroine does not. 
Perhaps that is the problem. The man 
and woman question has no interest for 
me. We are not to be divided into mere 
men and women ; we are human beings 
who are part of each other. Each part 
should be as noble as the other, and the 
one who is the stronger should teach the 
other strength. To be a man’s wife and 
the mother of human beings is a stately 
thing. Frequently it is not, but it should 
be. And to be a woman’s husband and 
the father of human beings should be 
quite as stately a thing. When it is not it 
is rather disgraceful. As to one’s child, it 
has a right to be helped to be as noble and 
happy a creature as it can be developed 
into. Nothing should come before its 
claims.” 

“ Then I gather that your ideal woman 
must be a mother ?” 

“She must be a mother if she has 
children. Some women, unfortunately, 
have children, and yet are not mothers. 
Apart from that, the ideal woman must be 
a strong creature, self-controlled, and ten- 
der. She must have no small, illogical 
tempers or petty jealousies or shifty little 
cowardly tricks. She must have the reason 
and sense of honour and justice which one 
expects from the ideal man. It is my 
opinion, in fact, that the ideal woman, 
among quite a number of other things, 
should be ‘a perfect gentleman.’ ” 
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S}IMINUTIVE Mrs. Chimp 
| daily looked out upon her 
caravan world from between 
the perpendicular bars of a 
menagerie cage. Very frequently one of 
her semi-transparent elastic cheeks was 
grotesquely projected into space by a re- 
serve nut, even while her superhuman 
little hands held a gingerbread to be 
mincingly nibbled, and her quick grue- 
somely-womanish little brown eye glanced 
here and there at her boisterous visitors, 
in pathetic expectation of something else. 

The Hogarthian line of beauty which 
the swan’s neck describes in front of that 
vain bird was described by Mrs. Chimp’s 
curved tail at the back. It was like 
Nature’s flourish after a really excellent 
piece of work. The flourish, however, 
looked more assertive than the work it- 
self, and certainly very much more self- 
satisfied than the little arched head with 
its eager, frightened, restless eyes, always 
gleaming and glancing in a crisis. 

The thin little face, indeed, seemed to 
be sorrowfully aware that Nature had not 
quite proportioned things, and had paid 
more attention to the lithe limbs, the 
supple body, and especially to the final 
flourish of a tail. 

In addition, poor Mrs. Chimp had the 
sorrowful look of a diminutive Eve who 
had been turned out of the Garden of 
Eden of some far-off tropical forest for no 
conceivable sin of her own. She had yet 
another cause for looking grieved, and 
only wanted the help of crape to make it 
human, for little Mrs. Chimp was a widow 
—not by death, but by vigorous transla- 
tion—Mr. Chimp having been kidnapped 
from his menagerie-home and sold into 
bondage to ane Alberto Antonio, who 
took him into society, to be accompanied 
by music wherever he went. 


After this loss of Chimp—whose con- 
soling acquaintance she had made under 
very depressing circumstances on board 
an African ship while on the way to 
England—Mrs. Chimp was inconsolable. 
She declined food. She bent her head 
in a corner and would heed no persua- 
sions or demands; hardly noticing the 
strokes of sympathy which Black Joe 
gently administered with a stick between 
the bars. 

Here was a sorrow which no one in the 
caravan world could mistake. Even visi- 
tors would ask, “‘ What’s to do with that 
little one hiding its face?” and Black Joe 
would say, “ She’s lost her mister—haven’t 
yer, Mrs. Chimp? Now, ’ittle ‘oman, 
look up there; look up, d’yer hear? No. 
She won’t. She nebber won’t agen, I do 
believe.” 

A few weeks later, had there been an 
official Menagerie Gazette, it would have 
had a very conspicuous announcement, 
for there were rejoicings, and visits of 
congratulation at Mrs. Chimp’s caravan, 
morning, noon, and night. There was 
an addition to the caravan world—a little 
Chimp. 

Soon, indeed, widowhood seemed to be 
partially effaced. Here was consolation. 
Even menagerie life was worth living ; 
there was hope ; and Mrs. Chimp cracked 
nuts with quite a maternal generosity and 
verve. Black Joe was charmed; de- 
lighted. Nothing was too good for her ; 
nothing too dainty. He was like a great 
big nurse for both mother and child. 

Baby Chimp very soon grew, and 
crouched within the mother’s embrace 
with the same family likeness of pathos, 
but in miniature; and with even a more 
pathetic pathos because focussed small. 
It was Mrs. Chimp in little, and yet Mrs. 
Chimp all the more, just because little. 
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Nevertheless, as it nestled there, to it also 
life seemed worth living. There was 
hope. Nuts and gingerbread daily widen- 
ed the sphere of caravan joys. 

Mrs. Chimp, however, having been de- 
prived of someone who had done most of 
her thinking for her, now had to think for 
herself. She thought a great deal; very 
much more than people imagined. No 
one, for example, would have suspected 
her of a crude system of theology, and 
a rough-and-ready theory of her universe. 
But she had both. Her daily deity was a 
short, stout man, with ringlets, an astrachan 
vest, a watch-guard like a gold suspension 
bridge from one vest pocket to the other ; 
big rings upon his big fingers that looked 
as if they had been specially fattened to 
cushion them ; a deity with the power to 
order victuals to the lions and tigers, and, 
by the mere cracks of a whip, to command 
the elephant to mount the tubs. 

Occasionally this deity approached the 
perpendicular bars, and handed in a divine 
tit-bit of lump-sugar. This exalted Mrs. 
Chimp’s belief into the beatitudes of the 
ecstatic. You could clearly discern that 
in those sweet, sweet moments she saw 
visions, and dreamed dreams of a celestial 
region of crystal lump. Poignant grati- 
tude in turn made of her a minor deity, 
and, as such, she bestowed upon little 
Chimp’s active tongue some of the miracu- 
lous sticky crystals on her fingers and 
thumb; and, behold, the little face of 
little Chimp became even painfully full of 
adoration, worship, love, accompanied by 
a mingling of ecstatic nibbling and a chat- 
tering rapture of prayer and praise. Both 
mother and child, indeed, had the extra- 
ordinary aspect of singing songs without 
music or words. As for Mrs. Chimp, she 
would sometimes be overconie. A humid 
gleam of yearning would light her eyes. 
She would watch the distant retreating 
form of her deity, hoping hope upon hope 
that he would turn the red light of his 
genial face upon her, have compassion, 
return, and pass in one more piece of the 


food of the gods. What Mrs. Chimp did 
in this kind of yearning, huddling little 
Chimp duplicated ; and the four eyes so 
longingly gazed that they seemed to be- 
come the four outlets for one united an- 
guished soul. 

Mrs. Chimp’s theology also included a 
devil. No mere invisible spirit, but a 
tangible, long, thin being, dressed in red, 
who entered the lions’ cage with whip, fire- 
hoops, and revolver, and made. the lions 
leap and roar. During this visitation of 
the infernal one, Mrs. Chimp always drew 
little Chimp to her, held her firmly and 
close, and then bound the whole embrace 
still more tightly by the cordage of her 
tail, Her eyes watched the fiery fray, 
her upper lip worked in mimicry of the 
mouths of the grinning lions; and not 
until the smell of the devil's powder- 
smoke had entirely gone did she release 
her maternal hold. 

This daiJy exercise of power by fire 
and smoke was a mystery; part of the 
mystery of her caravan world as a whole. 
She could not understand it, not even 
though day after day the routine of his 
work was the same, for lo, the darkness 
of night came, the naphtha lamps were 
flared, the band played, and on a plat- 
form which an opened door allowed her 
to see, the deity shouted, the devil showed 
himself, an angel in frills and flounces 
danced to and fro between the two, good 
kind Black Jc>, the feeder, paraded up 
and: down with his broad smile, while 
beyond, against a blank darkness, were 
groups of lit-up faces like hanging lan- 
terns and lamps—always a terrifying mys- 
tery with its dreads, doubts, and strange 
results; and not for one night, in one 
place, but anywhere and at any time 
whenever the big drum played. 

Yes, always with the same result—the 
drum played louder, the cornet shriller, 
the deity shouted through his hand like 
a horn, the devil handled his revolver, 
the angel danced more buoyantly, Black 
Joe paraded more briskly; then, at a 
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SHE WOULD HUG LITTLE CHIMP WITH A JUST PERCEPTIBLE AIR OF THE SUPERIORITY OF HER OWN NATIVE CASTE, 


sign and a word, there was a rush, a 
scramble, and a quick descent down the 
narrow stairs. 


Why? What for? To Mrs. Chimp it 
always seemed as if these mysterious, 
noisy creatures rushed inside purposely to 
show themselves to the lions, the tigers, 
the lonely Polar bear, the restive hyena, 
the elephant, the untidy pelican, and to 
herself and little Chimp. But why they 
were all so very anxious she could: never 
account for. That she or little Chimp 
were on exhibition never occurred to her. 
Her half-reconciling theory was that the 
deity brought in these curiosities of life to 
be seen, to amuse her and the other in- 
habitants of the caravan world. But 
then, so few of these visitors so anxious to 
show themselves were worth seeing ! They 
had such horrible beards; such curious 
hairs- on their upper lips; such large, 
staring eyes; such projecting, pointed 
noses, and some so red ; such big mouths, 
giving out sounds the like of which she 


had never heard in tine land of trees that 
she belonged to. And then the grins, 
the laughs, the giggles, the yells! The 
dear lamented Chimp could make many 
signs and sounds, but then—the memory 
of them were sweet—his were intelligible. 
She understood every hint, ever mutter- 
ing; but these—-they were wild shouts, 
with grinning, shaking contortions of 
head, limb, and body, bewilderingly un- 
intelligible compared with the quieter and 
fewer expressions of emotions and man- 
ners in her native society of the woods. 
Moreover, these creatures who came to 
show themselves were usually so abom- 
inably rude. She compared them with 
reminiscences of her own kith and.kin. 
In the country that she belonged to, no 
one ever spat in her face, or spurted 
smarting tobacco-juice in her eyes, or 
tried to suffocate her with smoke blown 
from the mouth, or hurled orange-peel 
at her, or poked her with sticks, or put 
the hot end of a cigar to her tail, or shot 
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at her ears with pea-shooters, or tried to 
smoke her out with smouldering cotton- 
wool, or to drown her with a hand- 
squirter. 

True, some of these strange visitors 
gave her ginger-breads and nuts. But for 
one ginger-bread given to her kindly she 
got three or four raps on the knuckles; 
for one nut she received three or four 
gross personal insults of a kind she never 
knew of in the backwoods. And even 
the ginger-breads and nuts were not always 
free from something that burnt her tongue 
or made her sneeze, It was true also that 
now and then a visitor would really try to 
entertain her, and would pass in a few 
sweets and quietly watch her and little 
Chimp nibble them. That was as it 
should be. That was more like the life 
she had been accustomed to. True, too, 
a visitor would sometimes get close to the 
bars and mutter to her up on her perch 
until she almost believed that it was the lost 
Chimp back again. But no, the visitor 


was too big ; he had too much hair; far 
more than Chimp; nor was his head so 
nice and round; Chimp’s ears, too, were 
not so red ; nor had Chimp quite so much 


to say or such big white hands. Besides, 
Chimp could be frankly seen from head 
to foot. He was not hidden in a second 
loose black skin, with a white ring around 
his neck, white rings around his wrists, 
and a high black ring around his head 
shining like black Joe’s face. Moreover, 
this stranger at the cage bars had no tail. 
That was conclusive. “He might be a 
poor imitation of Chimp, but Chimp, se 
Chimp, he was not ; and she would hug 
little Chimp with a just perceptible air of 
the superiority of her own native caste. 

Nevertheless, she was always scrutinis- 
ing her visitors, now hopeful, now excited, 
now depressed with the illogical results. 
Sometimes the visitors muttered, 

*What’s she looking at?” and would 
then throw something at her, and the 
better it hit the more they were pleased. 

One day Mrs. Chimp caught a quick 
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passing incomplete glance at the head of 
a big dark-haired doll in the arms of a 
little girl. ZhatwasChimp! She shrieked 
pitifully, slid down the cage bars, and 
thrust her long thin arm through to snatch 
at possession. The girl—Mrs. Chimp- 
like—shrieked and sprang back, running 
to the door; whereupon Mrs. Chimp— 
girl-like—screamed with exasperation, and 
sprang with a forward movement ; but as 
the bars were in the way and her force had 
to be expended she mounted the bars at 
a bound, and screamed, chattered, and 
whined as with swift, dogged, pitiful alert- 
ness, she viewed the girl and her friends 
running up the steps to the door. She 
swayed to and fro, she bobbed up and 
down, she leapt from perch to perch and 
down to the floor of the cage again, fol- 
lowed by little Chimp with minor piercing 
shrieks of its own. But little Chimp 
seemed of small account. Up the bars 
again she leapt, chattering, grinning, star- 
ing, rubbing her ears, working her hands, 
thrusting out her arms, and swiftly sway- 
ing to and fro and up and down, as if only 
the most violent action could keep her 
excitement employed—and the group of 
spectators roared so that the other visitors 
deserted the lions and elephants to rush 
to Mrs. Chimp’s cage to witness her dis- 
tress, and to do everything in their power, 
from a hiss to a poke, to increase it. 

Some concentrated their attention upon 
the mother, some upon the child. They 
whistled, and bewildered them ; they 
yelled, and frightened them ; they threw 
in the readiest missiles, forcing the crea- 
tures to the highest corner, where Mrs. 
Chimp’s trembling body and limbs pressed 
little Chimp’s agitated tremblings to her 
own, whereupon Black Joe rushed along, 
and with a blow sent a lank, lean fellow 
sprawling on all-fours until he looked so 
much more like a monkey than a man, 
that even Mrs. Chimp gazed, interested in 
the resemblance. 

Black Joe coaxed her todescend. With 
a wary eye upon her scattered audience 
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she circuitously obeyed. Joe crooned to 
her, stroked her head with his scarred 
right hand and little Chimp’s head with 
his left. They were grateful, to some 
extent they were consoled ; nevertheless, 
they still trembled, and because of this 
Black Joe turned his African face to the 
audience, snarled, showed his white teeth, 
and swore. 
* * * * * * 

One warm summer’s day there was quite 
a crisis. Mrs. Chimp’s deity, the devil, 
the angel in frills and flounces, Black Joe, 
and four or five ragged hangers-on were 
grouped around Alberto Antonio in front 
of Mrs. Chimp’s cage. 

Under Alberto Antonio’s coat was a 
little figure in a red jacket and vest and 
a red hat, prying here and there with its 
rapid little brown eyes. 

All were excited. Black Joe was rub- 
bing his hands. There was to be fun. 


Chimp had proved of little use in the 
organ line, and was being returned ; and 


the great gentleman in the astrachan vest 
proposed that they should see if Mrs. 
Chimp would know her own dear Chimp 
in his red suit. 

The iron door was opened, and Al- 
berto Antonio pushed Chimp _ inside. 
Mrs. Chimp, who was on the ground- 
floor, sprang two stories high, little Chimp 
after her. 

Chimp, it was at once evident, knew 
the old spot. He was instantly quite at 
home. He might never have been out of 
it excepting for his red suit and a certain 
acquired knowingness about his head 
under the little red hat. 

He looked up at the top perch, making 
language with his eyes. They said quite 
clearly, “‘Come down; don’t you know 
me?” 

But Mrs. Chimp declined. She saw 
nothing but red—red coat, red vest, and 
red hat. She was mystified. 

She hugged little Chimp. Old Chimp 
quite familiarly mounted the bars as if 
he were mounting his own stairs, but he 
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no sooner swivelled upon the perch than 
Mrs. Chimp swivelled off, down to the 
ground-floor again with a most appealing 
look at Black Joe for protection. 

Joe said, “It’s only Chimp, you dittle 
vool.” 

Chimp swooped down, .and once more 
Mrs. Chimp and little Chimp swooped 
up. 

Chimp was hurt. His face shadowed. 
His eyes looked grave. He sat puzzled. 
Suddenly the company roared at what 
they saw. The deity in delight hit the 
devil on the back. Black Joe clapped his 
hands and knees. Whatever Chimp 
really meant by it will never be known in 
all its subtiety, perhaps, but he was ac- 
tually standing with his hat.in his hand 
and his long arm stretched in conven- 
tional barrel-organ-begging-style towards 
Mrs. Chimp. For fun the proprietor 
threw a penny. Chimp cast it into his 
mouth and so tightly pressed it against 
his cheek that you could at least imagine 
you saw a dim bass-relievo portrait of her 
most gracious Majesty the Queen there. 

Mrs. Chimp could not grasp the situa- 
tion at all, and began to tremble and to 
whine. 

Black Joe protested on her behalf; she 
was frightened—it was the red—and 
Chimp was called off. 

He was disrobed and put in again. 
Mrs. Chimp thrust forward her head. She 
gazed at him as if she were taking an in- 
ventory of every hair. She looked like 
leaping. 

One—two—three—and Chimp was on 
the perch again: she stood her ground, 
but shyly. He approached little by little; 
and little by little she retreated, until she 
was as closely pressed against the back of 
the caravan as she could get, and there 
hysterically whined with fear, faith, doubt, 
delight. 

He also was a little hysterical, and leapt 
from the perch into the suspended iron 
hoop and went through one or two of his 
old acrobatic twists as a sort of practical 
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illustration that he indeed was the verit- 
able Chimp. 

On second thought, as if suddenly 
troubled with conscience-money, he let 
himself down to the ground-floor by the 
tail, and passed out the penny to Alberto 
Antonio. 

Instead of climbing back to the hoop 
he sat and crossed his legs like an 
Oriental. His head, body, and limbs ap- 
peared to be absolutely indifferent about 
Mrs. Chimp. Only his eye betrayed con- 
cern. That now and then.seemed to 
be slyly trying to peep upward at her, 
under cover of the top eyelid. 

Presently he heard the hoop creak and 
swing. He was surprised into a swift 
open glance of curiosity. He saw Mrs. 
Chimp swinging in the hoop like a mother 
in a rocking-chair. But by the faintest 
change of the pupil of his eye the rogue 
affected that he was not looking that way 
at all. His fixed eye, however, was a 
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white lie personified. He appeared to 
feel that it was, looked down, and stared 
self-consciously at the floor. He was 
listening. You could see him in the 
act. 

The shadow of Mrs. Chimp’s form 
moved upon him. He looked up. She 
was suspended from the hoop by one 
arm, one leg, and her tail—all the rest of 
the creature was stretched towards him, 
her long arm and little hand to their 
utmost length. His face changed as if he 
had partaken of something nice to eat. 
He rose, looked up enquiringly, and, 
satisfied, put forward his arm. In an 
instant he was in the hoop with her, and 
the very fleetest Pitman penmanship 
would not have been equal to their rapid 
ecstatic chatter. 

Presently she leaped invitingly to the 
top perch. He followed, and she intro- 


duced him to little Chimp. Life was 
then worth living indeed! 





AN AFTERNOON WITH MR. HAL HURST, R.B.A. 


BY ROY COMPTON. 


SKETCH BY HAL HURST. 


mercial and Sublime. 


R. HAL 

HURST 
lives in that por- 
tion of the West 
End which lies 
underthe shadow 
of the ‘“ Great 
Wheel,” and in- 
habits one of a 
row of houses, 
which if not 
ideally pretty are 
quaint in effect, 
and all dedicated 
to the worship 
of Art—Com- 


As you wander along looking for the 
magical number upon the door which is 


to admit you into the studio of the 
Cosmopolitan Artist—whose /ine is to 
portray with keen vividness and occa- 
sional sarcastic touch the “ Butterflies of 
Society ”—you catch a glimpse of models, 
curios, and stage properties peering out 
through the large studio windows which 
face south. 

Ah! there is No. 8 at last, and in a few 
moments I and the clever artist are criti- 
cally contemplating one another. Mr. 
Hal Hurst, ere the conclusion of that 
pleasant afternoon, confided to me that 
in a few glances he could sum up a 
personality, and in a few strokes put it on 
paper. ‘Till then I had been buoyed up 


with the impression I was doing all the 


After that small confidence I 
We were 


scoring. 
knew it was a “dead heat.” 


IN MR. HAL HURSTS STUDIO, 
(Photo by Fradelie & Young.) 
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both dissecting. Being generous I give 
my candid opinion to the public. Mr. 
Hal Hurst retains his for private circu- 
lation only. I will tell you first about 
his studio: it was unique from the fact 
that the centre was occupied by a hand- 
some billiard-table. How far billiards 
are associated with art it is impossible to 
decide, but 
it gave one 
the impres- 
sion that 
after all the 
black-and- 
white man 
does not al- 
ways remain 
“hard at it,” 
and that he 
occasionally 
takes an 
hour’s plea- 
sure,and 
gives one to 
his numer- 
ous friends. 
There is al- 
together a 
“Society 
tone” about 
the studio. 
You can 
quite under- 
stand how 
the dainty- 
gowned 
maiden of 
Mayfair, 
with her 
chiffon frills 
and lan- 
guishing 
glances, and the youth about town with 
his eye-glass and drawl, and general in- 
sipidity, have been created therein, and 
flourished in public favour. The pro- 
cess to Mr. Hal Hurst is a very easy 
one, and if he did not succeed as an 
artist he certainly would as a raconteur, 


ILLUSTRATION FROM “AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY.” 


(Reproduced by permission of the Proprictors of the“ Pall Mall Magazine.”) 
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for he can tell a story with as fine a 
point as his pencil, and is as amusing 
“off paper” as on. Close by the door is 
a picture which is to find its way to the 
Academy, if the papers will allow Mr. 
Hurst to finish it in time, It is called 
“The Siren,” and represents a beautiful 
woman chained on the sands, whilst the 
approach- 
ing tide is 
threatening 
to engulf 
her, and 
numerous 
hands ap- 
pear amidst 
the surf 
beckoning 
her to her 
doom. 

On an 
easel in the 
far corner is 
an excellent 
portrait of 
the artist’s 
handsome 
wife, which 
is fast ap- 
proaching 
completion, 
whilst close 
by is a space 
in the well- 
filled walls 
where had 
hung a few 
hours pre- 
viously a 
weird but 
beautiful 
painting en- 
titled “The Incantation,” which had 
been sold to Mr. Thomas Keary—a study 
in mysterious blues and drabs, amidst 
which a girl is eagerly listening to her 
fate, foretold by a handsome sorceress. 

On a table under the window lies 
a handsome unfinished sketch, which 
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is to illustrate a society story, whilst 
JSashion, American and English, in pen- 
and-ink and wash, is peeping out of 
every spare niche of wall, intersected with 
swords, curios, and quaint draperies, so 
dear to the artistic soul. The fore-ground 
is filled in with antique pieces of furni- 
ture, and oriental rugs and drtc-d-brac. 
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great part of my life in America in con- 
nection with my work.” 

“And you started ‘ Art’? ” 

“‘ When I was twenty-three, without any 
training.” 

“ What was your first exnerience of any 
interest ?” 

“The Irish Evictions, during which 
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(Photo by Frade.le & Young.) 


“ You like black-and-white better than 
vils ?” 

“Yes, distinctly so; and society sub- 
jects the best of all. I think the English 
women are not to be compared with the 
American as regards dress. The latter 
make a study of the subject, and are 
rarely seen ‘ dowdy.’” 

* And you are an American?” 

“No, English; but I have spent a 


exciting time I was twice nearly mur- 
dered, and shall never obliterate from my 
mind the scenes of horror, distress, and 
abject misery that I witnessed for some 


weeks in Ireland. We lived mainly on 
potatoes; in fact, there was very little 
grub to be obtained anywhere, and as 
for baths and general creature comforts, 
they were at a premium. One felt the 
loss of civilisation, especially after, at Ar- 
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dagh, I had to creep down a chimney to of standing corn were not allowed to be 
obtain entrance into a house that was cut by the landlords, and this enraged the 
barricaded with real oak trees. ‘The tenants, who, in many cases, were watch- 
woman tenant and ing members of their 
her children had families dying from 
been shut up there want. One corntield 
nine or ten days was the property of a 
without any light, and titled lady, who shall 
only diseased pota- be nameless, and it 
toes for food. I made was not only ripe for 
my sketch by the aid harvest but rotting, 
of a ‘ night-light.’.” and she would allow 

* And how did it no one to reap any 
turn out; the sketch, benefit. Men were 
I mean ?” stationed in the field 

“Very well, in- with long scythes, 
deed! I myself was which they did not 
in a shocking con- hesitate to use. I 
dition—but that was was specially warned 
only one of my minor not to go near the 
escapades.” spot, but I imagined, 

“Well, I’m only as I only wished to 
surprised you were make a sketch, no 
not murdered.” harm would come to 

“Soam I. Iran a pretty close shave me. I stood just inside the gate of the 
at the Michelstown evictions. There the field. Nosooner had I startedto sketch 
starvation was very acute. Several fields than the men appreached me, brandishing 
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ANTICIPATING EVICTION. SKETCHED ON THE SPOT BY HAL HURST 
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FROM A DRAWING, BY HAL HURST. FOR “ THE ENGLISHWOMAN,” 


(Reproduced by courtesy of the Proprietor:.) 


























“(THE LOVERS’ QUARREL.” 


(Reproduced by permission of Messrs. Cassell & Co., Limited.) 


their scythes. I went on calmly. They 
shouted and gesticulated, and every mo- 
ment I felt the swish of the scythes coming 
nearer ; finally, they became so infuriated 
with my coolness that my friends dragged 
me back, and only just in time, for a scythe 
came within a few inches of my head, and 
would certainly have killed me in another 
instant. The landlords appeared to me 
to have no consciences. That day several 
men were killed, or more or less danger- 
ously wounded, hy the charges of the 


mounted police ; but, I think, beyond the 
enormous meetings, what interested me 
most was the want of ‘ grub.’” 

“And after Ireland, you went to 
America ?” 

“Yes; after my Irish sketches ap- 
peared, Zhe Philadelphia Press wired: 
‘Secure artist's services at any price,’ and 
offered me a start at £10 a week.” 

“ Which was too good to refuse.” 

“Certainly, and I went, and there I 
had a few more hair-breadth escapes, and 
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by my rapid mode of working won for my- 
self the nickname, ‘ A flash of lightning.’ 
I had not been in America twenty-four 
hours before I had completed a comic 
topical sketch, which was at once accepted 
by Zije.” 

‘And your 
first adven- 
ture ? 

“Well, I 
was first out 
in time to 
witness the 
flood which 
swept away 
Atlantic 
City, and in 
which ten 
thousand 
people were 
drowned. I 
started for 
the scene of 
action, as 
soon as the 
news came, 
by the spe- 
cial train, 
which got 
no nearer to 
the city than 
the edge of 
the marsh. 
This marsh 
had been 
transformed 
into a huge 
sea —the 
waves dash- 
ing up five 
or six feet 
high; and 
nothing could be seen of the city ; it was 
one vast expanse of angry water. After 
some difficulty and bribing we engaged 
three boatmen to row us over. 

“We capsized three times en route, and 
progressed at about one mile in five 
hours. At last we discovered Atlantic 
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City, or rather, what remained of it—but 
we were quite done up. Nevertheless, 
we were very gladly received, and treated 
like heroes. I did twenty sketches of the 
scene of devastation in three-quarters of 
an hour,and 
was most 
anxious to 
return at 
once; but 
my friend 
would not 
hear of it,so 
weremained 
to the morn- 
ing, or I 
should have 
broken the 
record for 
smart jour- 
nalism.” 
“But you 
are always 
quite pre- 
vious, are 
you not ?” 
“Well, I 
try to be. 
On one oc- 
casion I 
madea 
drawing in 
twenty mi- 
nutes that 
bronght me 
ten guineas. 
I was next 
at the enor- 
mous fire in 
Chestnut 


(Reproduced by permission of the Proprietors of the“ Fail Mall Magazine.”) Street. I 


had been 
feeling ill all day, and had gone to bed 
early, when a fellow pressman roused 
me to go to the scene of the con- 
flagration. I refused to go, but he urged 
me. ‘Get up and go for your own 
sake, Hurst.’ At this exhortation I 
roused, and, rushing on some of my 
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AN UNFINISHED POSE. 


clothes, ran to the fire, which was six or 
seven. blocks away: it was a tremendous 
blaze. I was nearly killed, for whilst I 
was sketching the whole building came 
down with a crash. However, I finished 
my sketch by one o'clock.” 

“You must work very quickly ?” 

“Yes. A thin column sketch would 
only take me three or four hours.” 

“Was it after this you went to Paris ?” 

“Yes. I came to the conclusion I 
needed study, so threw up 430 a week, 
which I was then getting, to go to the 
Paris studios. Up till that time I had no 
training whatever in the way of art.” 

“ And you studied ?” 

“ At Julian’s, Bouveret’s, and Constant’s 
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I was in Paris altogether about 
seven months ; then I came over here and 
settled into black and white and matri- 
mony.” 

* And do vou like illustrating stories ?” 


studios. 


“Yes. They never bother me much. 
I prefer ‘society ’ ones, as I grasp the idea 
of the writer more readily. I also enjoy 
illustrating stories by Mark Twain, as I 
ain well up in American life and scenes, 
and an artist always prefers working at a 
situation in which he is at home with 
every minute detail of dress and scenery.” 

The artist impresses me with the fact 
that outside his profession he is a smart 
business man, and a great traveller who 
has viewed life from its most humorous 
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side. As I prepare to depart, he re- planatorily, “It is the art of usin, the 
marks : head and feet as well as the fists 
“Whilst I was in Paris I was very for attack and defence, and it is a 
pity it is not 
more practised 
in England, it 
is really a most 
useful study — 
it took me a 
week to learn 
to get my feet 
half-waist high ; 
it is now useful 
to me in learn- 
ing exactly how 
to sketch a 
danseuse with 
out a mistake.” 
“In fact if 
your art failed 
you, you could 
replace Nini 
Patte en l’Air?” 
“Yes, with 
a little prac- 
tice.” : 
“A word of 
advice on part- 
ing— practice 
the Artof Savate 
on the next in- 
terviewer who 
writes for the 
necessary ten 
minutes and 
then elects to 
spend the after- 
noon.” 
much interested in the Art of Savate, and The last sound I heard as I left the 
took some trouble to acquire it.” studio was the genial artist’s infectious 
Seeing I look mystified, he adds, ex- laugh. 


A CORNER OF THE STUDIO. 


(Photo by Fradelle & Young.) 
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EGYPT. 


BY E. S. GREW. 


ILLUSTRATED BY YORICK. 


EZEKIAH hesitated. 

I looked round the little bar- 
parlour with an affected interest in its 
prints of prize-fighters standing stiffly in 
classic attitudes of. self-defence. One of 
the caged linnets hanging beside the 
festooned chimney-glass spurtled out with 
“ Tollick tollick arch chu weet !” 

* Ah’ll have another bottle o’ ginger- 
pop,” Hezekiah replied at last. 

I sighed sympathetically, and we drank 
in silence. It was nearly two years since 
I had first met Hezekiah,. penniless and 
forlorn, but very full of beer, at a little 
station on the Great Eastern Railway ; it 
was a year since I had seen him, neither 
so penniless nor yet so cheerful, taken in 
charge by that admirable woman, his wife, 
just when he was on the brink of that 


“soop o’ beer” which, according to his- 


own admission, was the crown of his 
successes, and the cause of most of his 
failures. 

“Soops o’ beer” had been of the most 
painful rarity in Hezekiah’s experience 
since then; yet in a sense slightly dif- 
ferent he was now (as then) always on the 
brink of them. His wife’s uncle, an old 
gentleman comfortably off, had come up 
to London to live with them, and part of 
his money had gone to buy a small 
public-house in Bethnal Green. Uncle 
Dent did not get about much, seldom 
beyond the bar-parlour, and Hezekiah 
was nominal landlord. Landlord of a 
public-house—it was an enviable position. 
But with Mrs. Hezekiah as landlady—it 
was an empty honour. The “soop o’ 
beer” was farther off than when Hezekiah 
made his way into the black fog of 
London with fourpence in his pocket—a 
great deal farther off than while the four- 
pence lasted, you may be sure. 


With Uncle Dent, Hezekiah was on 
terms of most cordial intimacy, and the 
old gentleman may have sympathised with 
the pathetic irony of my friend’s position. 
But no one who lived with Mrs. Hezekiab 
ever interfered with her. Her husband 
seldom spoke to me of her. As he had 
once said, “She spoke for ’ersen.” 

Hezekiah broke the silence by whistling 
to one of the linnets. It answered him 
cheerily. 

“How’s Uncle Dent, to-day ?” I asked. 

“Th’ owd rip,” said Hezekiah, affec- 
tionately. “ Ay’s all right. He lays 
there coughin’ and coughin’ and whistlin’ 
oop the linnet as ’appy as you please.” 

“Is his bronchitis any better?” 

“Tt’s no worse; I ‘tell yo’ he'll never 
go off this side of a hundred. He'll ex- 
pect you to go oop to see him.” 

We went upstairs where Uncle Dent 
lay propped up on a sofa by the fire. 
Mrs. Hall was trying to persuade him to 
take his medicine. 

* Ah tell yo’ I won’t have it, wench,” he 
was saying. “Yo’ can go an’ pour it 
down the sink as fast as yo’ like.” 

Mrs. Hezekiah nodded briskly to me as 
we entered. She put the medicine down 
fora moment. She, too, was a Dent. 

“Well, how are you, Mr. Dent, to- 
day ?” 

“T’m nicely, thank ye, my lad,” replied 
Uncle Dent. “ How’s yoursen?” 

“You'll be nicely to-morrow,” rejoined 
Mrs. Dent, “if you don’t take your 
physic.” 

“ Haven’t yo’ poured it away yet, 
gell?” asked the old man. 

“A lot of good it is your having a 
doctor to see you,” returned Mrs. Heze- 
kiah. 

“A lot o’ geod it'd do me if I was to 
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take his moock”—old Dent was be- sudden fit of coughing which overtook old 
ginning to wonder if he would haveto Dent. He coughed and coughed—you 
take it after all,—“ Ay says to me the could hear the bird answering whenever 
other day, says he, ‘ You’re a tough 
old devil,’ he says, ‘ah can’t kill yer 
no-how.’ ‘Yo’ would do,’ says I, 
‘if ah did as yo’ told me; the last 
time as ever I took the medsun it 
about burnt ma inside out. If ah 
had a pipe and a drop o’ beer,’ ah 
says ” 
“A soop o’ beer,” began Heze- 
kiah, sympathetically. 
I thought it as well to change 
the conversation. 
** How’s the linnet ?” I asked. 
“Oh, ay’s going on a rare un,” 
Uncle Dent replied. “Twe wheet 
wheet wheet,” he whistled to the 
linnet. 
“* Tollick tollick egypt,” answered 
the bird. 
“What is it you call him, Mr. 
Dent ?” 
“*Egypt’—yo’ can’t have list- 
ened to him, lad,” and he whistled 
to the bird again. 
“Tollick tollick egypt, tollick 
tollick egypt,” replied the linnet, 
emphatically. 
“Now—can you hear him— 
Egypt,” said the old man. 
There was no doubt about it. 
The last two notes of the bird’s reply 
—it is called a julk—certainly did 
sound like “‘ Egypt.” 
“Is he going to win the silver 
cup, Mr. Dent?” 
“Yo’ won’t see the bird to-night 
that can beat ’im. Niver was such / 
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a bird. Ah picked him oop off a 
chap in Brummagem for foor bob, 
and ah taught ’im all mysen. But 
he niver would goo any farther than “TE FIRST MAN I MET WAS . . . POCKET KNIFTON” 
finish oop with ‘Egypt.’ But ay’il 
beat many another as ’as got a longer he took a breath. At last he stopped. 
julk—won’t you, my precious? — twe “ Tollick, tollick, have you finished?” 
wheet !” said the bird. 

But the bird’s reply was drowned in a “And now, uncle, I hope you're 
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going to take your medicine,” added Mrs. 
Hall. 

I thought it time to go. 

“Must yo’ be going?” said Uncle 
Dent. “ Well, yo’ll come back again.” 

I said I would certainly come to see 
Egypt win the cup. 

The silver cup of which I spoke to 
Uncle Dent was to be put up that night 


“ PINAL TIE, GENTS,” SAID THE CHAIRMAN. 


as the prize of a linnet race—a competi- 
tion the rules of which I must stop a 
minute to explain. The linnet in the fields 
and hedgerows has a song of his own: 
but the notes he sings in captivity are 
taught tohim. They are taught to him 
by whistling, and to the whistle he will 
always respond. Sometimes he calls back 
“Tollick tollick ikke qua.” Sometimes 
“Tollick tollick tug whizzy,” and again 
“Tollick tollick lug lug cee.” The “Tol- 
lick tollick” is invariable, and each call 
is named a “julk.” A couple of birds 
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hung up in sound but not in sight of one 
another will call to each other intermit- 
tently, and the bird which fills the fifteen 
minutes of the match with the largest 
number of “julks” is the winner of the 
race. 

The first man I met when I went up to 
the “Forester’s Arms” in the evening was 
my old acquaintance Pocket Knifton. 

“TI didn’t know this 

gm) was in your line, Pocket,” 
I said. 

“Oh, I tell yer,” re- 
sponded the prize-fighter, 
“*T love a linnet as I love 
my bloomin’ life.” 

There were several 
others in the long room 
of the same way of think- 
ing: some had their lin- 
nets with them in hand- 
kerchief-covered — cages ; 
all of them had beer, and 
some of them had cleaned 
up for the day, which was 
Sunday. Hezekiah was 
cleaned up as usual, but 
he had nothing to drink. 

“T should think you’d 
get a glawss o’ beer if the 
old josser’s bird wins this,” 
Pocket said to him. 

“Happen ah _§ shall, 
kid,” replied the land- 
lord, “and happen ah 
shan’t.” 

“Is Mr. Dent coming down, Hezekiah ?” 
I asked. 

“Ay wanted to,” Hezekiah explained, 
briefly ; “ but I reckon ay’ll ’ave to want. 
The missus says ’e’ll be able to hear pretty 
mooch as well in ’is room, as it’s just over- 
head. I’m going to take him up the silver 
cup when Egypt’s won it.” 

The Cup shone on the mantelpiece of 
the long room, just above a table where 
the scorers chalked the “ julks ” down, and 
just below the nails upon which the cages 
of the competitors were hung. 
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The preliminary stages of the com- 
petition were over, and Egypt had easily 
stayed in till the final tie—which was now 
about to take place. 

“Any more orders, gents?” appealed 
the pot-boy, for the last time. “Two 
stouts and a mild? thenk you, sir—it’s 
your last chawnce till the competition’s 
finished, gents. ’Arf o’ bitter? right sir!” 

“Wot’s it to be, ’Ezekiah?” asked 
Pocket. 

“Oh, shut your ’ed,” said Hezekiah, 
irritably. 

The chairman, a foggy-voiced gentle- 
man, with a diamond stud in a spotted 
tie, anda gold albert across a spreading 
waistcoat, rose to announce the terms of 
the contest. 

“Final tie, gents,” he said. “Mr. Dent’s 
Egypt, and Mr. Jones Speering’s Tug 
Whizzy linnet. No remark or other sound 
to be spoken during the rice. Any gent 
wantin’ to quit the room must stay where 
he is until the fifteen minutes is up. Nah 
then. Time!” 

“Fifteen seconds,” said the timekeeper, 
“ten—five—birds on the nail !” 

The cages were slipped on the nails ; 
and the handkerchiefs whisked off the 
birds. 

“ Tollick, tollick, good evening, tollick, 
tollick, tug whizzy, tug whizzy, how d’ye 
do, egypt, egypt!” the two said breath- 
lessly together. 

“That’s on’y a rambling song,” whispered 
Pocket, “ it counts one chalk each.” 

There was an interval of dead silence 
broken only by the shrill voices of children 
playing in the street outside and by the 
sputter of a safety match. 

“ Keep them matches aht,”—an urgent 
whisper. 

“ Tollick, tollick, well ’ow are you comin 
up ?” said Speering’s linnet suddenly. 

“‘ Middlin’ thankye, how’s yersen ?” re- 
joined Egypt. 

The markers scored one each. 

“Tollick nice weather, tug whizzy for 
the time of year,” 
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“ Tollick it’s comin’ summer now— 


egypt.” 

Another pause. Egypt helped himself 
to some seed. 

“Well you ain’t what I call lively,” 
Speering’s linnet broke the silence again. 

His marker scored one. “ Nothing to 
say at all,” the Tug Whizzy went on. 

“Wot I call bloomin’ miserable,” he 
pursued. 

‘It’s enough to make anyone miserable 
with such objects as you about,” replied 
Egypt smartly in two julks, and the markers 
chalked them down. 

But this was Egypt’s last effort for a long 
time ; the Tug Whizzy put in a julk now and 
then ; but the Birmingham bird ignored 
him. Presently finding him unresponsive 
the Cockney bird ruffled up his feathers 
and twitted him angrily but incoherently, 

“That don’t count anything. It wasn’t 
a julx. ’E’s a scrigglin’ of him,” said 
Pocket, aloud. 

“Shut up, you one-eyed cuckoo,” retorted 
a friend of Speering’s. 

“Order, order,” from the chairman. 

“Tollick, tollick,” added the 
Whizzy. 

“Well p’raps you'd like to count that,” 
remarked Pocket. ‘Perhaps you think 
your blighted cock sparrer did a julk that 
time.” 

“ Aw right. Aw right. You needn't 
go off your ’ed because you carn’t win.” 

“Tollick tollick ’ave you finished ?” 
added Speering’s bird, with a sarcastic 
twitter. 

His marker chalked down another. 

Ere,” said Pocket Knifton, flushing, 
“what in earth are you chalking down 
now? That wasn’t a julk.” 

““ Wy, it was a tug whizzy as clear ——’ 

“Wot d’yer mean?” 

“T tell you he did a tug whizzy.” 

“You're a bloomin’ liar. "Ere——” 

“Order, order,” and the chairman just 
averted the rising quarrel, and it was 
settled that the julk should not be 
counted. But Egypt was a long way 
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behind, and he was still silent. I saw 
Hezekiah’s solemn face growing grimmer. 
Pocket Knifton was getting redder. 

“Ts he going to play the bloomin’ free 
coward?” he asked Hezekiah in a 
whisper. 

“It’s the first time as I’ve ever know’d 
him do it,” returned Hezekiah. “But 
I'll wring his neck if he don’t win.” 

And still Egypt sat siient. The other 
bird had stopped too, but he was a long 
way ahead. The silence in the room was 
uncomfortable. The minutes were going 
on. I wondered what old Dent would 
say. 

Suddenly, in the room overhead, I 
heard the old man break into one of his 
paroxysms of coughing. He coughed 
and coughed, and in the silence you could 
hear him as distinctly as if he had been in 
the room below. 
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Egypt cocked up his head. “ Tollick 
tollick egypt, tollick tollick egypt—tollick 
tollick egypt !” he replied, to the familiar 
sound. There was a pause in the cough- 
ing. Egypt filledit. The coughing went 
on, Egypt twittered an accompaniment. 
The coughing ceased. Egypt went on. 
His marker chalked down julk after 
julk. 

“ Tollick tollick tug whizzy well you ’ave 
woke up all of a suddint,” observed Speer- 
ing’s linnet. 

“Ere, wot do ye call this—a bloomin’ 
fake,” snarled Speering’s marker. 

But Egypt took no notice of either. 
He chirruped and called, called and chir- 
ruped to his master as if they were in the 
room talking to one another. He had 
the pace of Speering’s linnet, which, after 
a few interruptions ceased to compete, 
while Egypt went on answering the cough 
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“AND NOW LET'S "AVE A LOOK AT THE CUP.” OLD DENT WENT ON. 
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he could no longer hear. His marker 
chalked down line after line and gate 
after gate on the table. 

“Time !” said the timekeeper. “Fifteen 
minutes up!” 

Egypt went on undisturbed. Hezekiah 
took him down from the nail, and covered 
him up with his handkerchief. Egypt 
wenton, “ Tollick tollick,” he continued. 
“TI haven’t nearly finished.” 

“°E tikes a bit of stopping when he do 
start,” said Pocket, cheerfully, to Speering’s 
marker. “Yore blighter isn’t in it with him.” 

“T might have known it was going to 
be a do,” replied that gentleman, bitterly. 

Meanwhile the chairman was announc- 
ing that Mr. Dent’s bird having scored 
three score and nine against the two score 
and two of the ‘Speering’s nomination, he 
had the honour of presenting our re- 
spected landlord, Mr. ’Ezekiah ’All, with 
the silver cup, on behalf of his uncle, who 
was lying on a bed of sickness and was too 
unwell himself to be able, much to his 


regret, to be present. 

Hezekiah received the cup with his 
customary awkwardness, and carried it in 
one hand and the linnet in the other up 
to Mr. Dent’s room. 

The old man was still propped up by 


the fire. His niece had not been able to 
get him off to bed, and his eyes twinkled 
expectantly. 

“ Yo’ve been a long time, kid,” he said 
to Hezekiah, “han you brought it?” 


“ Ah ’ave,” said Hezekiah, and displayed 
the linnet and the cup. 

The old man took the linnet first 
and untied the handkerchief round the 
cage. 

“ Ah knew as you couldn’t lose—my 
pritty,” he said to the linnet. 

“Tollick tollick, that’s all right,” said 
Egypt. 

“ And now let’s ’ave a look at the cup,” 
old Dent went on. 

Hezekiah gave it into his own hand. 

Old Dent put on his spectacles to look 
at it. “Ah, it’s a pretty moog, Heze- 
kiah,” he said. “It ud look well with a 
drop o’ summat in it.” He looked over 
his spectacles at his niece. Something 
more like a smile than I had seen for a 
long time before slipped into her keen 
black eyes. 

“Tt’s a pretty mug,” she agreed. 

“We don’t win a mug like this every 
night of the week,” continued old Dent. 
“ Ah think we might as well have a soop 
a 

“It’s none so bad a moog,” Hezekiah 
said, with rather overdone indifference. 

“‘ And yo’ ought to know, Zekiah,” con- 
cluded his uncle, “ for yo’ve been a bit of 
a moog yoursen.” 

He started to laugh at his small joke 
till I feared he would go off into another 
fit of coughing. But he didn’t, he went 
on chuckling, and at last he fell to sleep 
with the linnet beside him. 
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Lovers of wealth and title Cupid flies out of the arras 
Ask her to share their lot, Tenderly offers a rose, 
Now comes the vital question. Can trifles like roses embarrass 
Shall she, or shall she not ? A sensible maiden? Who knows? 


Lyvia BUSCH. 
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PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE. 
BY JOSEPH HATTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. MARGETSON. 


VII. 
“WITH A SHOW IN THE NORTH.” 

XCEPT in the case of poets, 

boys should not write for the 

public. No, nor men either 

until they have something to 

say, and possess a discriminat- 

aig sense of the due proportion of things. 
When I look over my first contributions 
to immature literature, I feel more than 
apologetic to a long-suffering public, not, 
by the way, that they paid much attention 
to these early efforts that have been long 
since submerged. Looking back, I realise 
how many of my swans were geese, 
and that youthful inexperience occasion- 
ally enlarged ordinary men into giants. 
Nevertheless, much as there was of the 
schoolboy in my first brief volume of 
Reminiscences, it belonged to experiences 
that are none the less interesting on that 
account, though I was ignorant of the 
most rudimentary sense of proportion 
which enables a writer to estimate the bio- 
graphic value of personal incidents and 
opinions in relation to literature and the 
public. Moreover, in the impulse of one’s 
youth, it is difficult to resist the immediate 
pressure of the time, or to separate subjects 
of lasting moment from those of a merely 
current and topical character. All of 
which means that what I thought a good 
thing to have done in those days I think 
somewhat poor to-day; and this applies 
more particularly to a series of papers, en- 
titled “ With a Show in the North,” that 
appeared in Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and were afterwards published in a volume, 
iliustrated with an admirable drawing of 
Mark Lemon as Falstaff, by his friend 
John Tenniel. At the same time, there 
were a few facts and experiences in the 
volume that are worth preserving, and it 


was notable in this respect that it con- 
tained an adaptation of the two parts of 
Henry the Fourth in which I had the 
honour of collaborating with Mark Lemon, 
in order to tell the story of Falstaff for 
drawing-room representation. A good 
deal has been said lately about a com- 
bination of the ‘two Shakespeare plays 
having been made for the first time 
by my friend Mr. Augustin Daly; but 
there is nothing new under the sun, and 
if there is any “irreverence” in a re- 
arrangement of Shakespeare scenes to 
suit modern requirements, or a desire 
for novelty of treatment, Mr. Daly 
has a very good precedent in the 
action of Mark Lemon, who was a 
most devoted Shakespearian student. 
It was my fortune to have made my first 
essay, both as adapter and “ financier,” in 
connection with Mark Lemon’s interesting 
production of Selected Scenes from King 
Henry the Fourth, and the enterprise gave 
me my first experience of what may be 
called theatrical management. I provided 
the money for the entertainment, and learnt 
a lesson that I was not old enough to lay 
seriously to heart. In those days a great 
authority had not told us that, in compari- 
son with theatrical management, “ Monte 
Carlo is not in it.” How I came to take 
the direction of the Fa/staf tour in the 
north was in this wise. My friend, Walter 
Maynard, who had generously undertaken 
to play the part of acting-manager and 
treasurer, found himself otherwise engaged 
when Mark Lemon was booked for a tour 
in Scotland. Hitherto I had drawn 
cheques instead of receiving profits, so it 
occurred to me that after all it would be a 
good thing for the capitalist himself to 
look after the business he was “financing,” 
and I became my friend’s companion and 
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acting-manager on his tour in the north, 
and we had a delightful time; additionally 
pleasant to both of us from the fact that 
our excursion was sufficiently profitable to 
return a heavy contribution towards the 
reduction of previous losses. 

If in that personal record of our Scotch 
tour I over-estimated its publicimportance, 
the leading figure in the story was a man 
who made his mark on the literary history 
of his day, more perhaps as an editor than 
an author, though he has left behind him 
plays and ballads that are worthy to live, 
and a name that will always be remembered 
in Victorian annals as that of a man who, 
like Falstaff, was not only witty in himself, 
but the cause that wit was in other men. 
The editor and one of the founders of 
Punch, he exercised a valuable influence 
upon the work of a brilliant staff, and 
guided the policy of a peculiarly English 
publication with the foresight of a jour- 
nalist and the wisdom of a statesman. The 
friend of Jerrold and Hood, of Dickens and 
Leach and Thackeray, Mark Lemon was 
in himself a remarkable personality. He 
played Falstaff to the life and without pad- 
ding. His face was the model for many 
a pictured “Father Christmas,” and his 
figure was Punch’s ideal of John Bull, not 
only for bulk, but for graciousness of bear- 
ing. No one could meet him and forget 
his genial countenance, his silky-white 
locks, his broad, intellectual forehead, and 
the dignity with which he carried himself 
despite his weight. When he went to 
Scotland to vary his editorship of Punch 
with his playing of Falstaff, the best 
men in the north did him honour and 
great crowds of good people thronged 
the halls where he and his little company 
performed, as in the days of Shakespeare, 
with no other scenery than a tapestry cur- 
tain, upon which was placarded the title of 
each scene, and with such simple properties 
as theaction demanded. It was a capable, 
intelligent, and natural reading of Shake- 
speare, commended highly by the critics, 
though the first representation, at the Gal- 
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lery of Illustrations, was somewhat marred 
by inadequate rehearsals. When these de- 
fects were remedied, Mark Lemon gave a 
special performance, by command of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and an 
illustrious and distinguished company of 
royal guests. At the last moment our 
genial manager, Walter Maynard, with a 
dilettanti nonchalance that was profound, 
wired from Brighton his regrets that he 
could not possibly be present to take 
charge on this important and interesting 
occasion ; and, but for the kindly inter- 
position of Mr. German Reed, there would 
have been nobody to receive their Royal 
Highnesses. Left to their own resources, 
Falstaff and Bardolph had neglected to 
appoint attendants in charge of the cloak 
and dressing-rooms set apart for the 
Princess and her guests. It was a 
sudden inspiration that enabled Bardolph 
to press into this service, as he de- 
scribed ' to me, “two female apparitors, 
whom I found in the wardrobe of the 
Gallery ; ‘Go into that room,’ I said, ‘and 
wait upon the Princess, take off her shawl, 
be very calm and quiet, and do your best.’ 
Then I bowed the Princess in the right 
direction and, with my heart in my mouth, 
rushed back to my dressing-room while 
the orchestra played the overture—and I 
am glad to say that everything passed off 
all right; but if the royalties had only 
known, with all our most loyal desires, 
what a difficulty we were in, with no 
manager to manage, and no knowledge 
of what we ought to do, they would have 
piticd us.” The Prince and Princess 
and their friends were quite merry over 
the performance, aud evidently heartily 
enjoyed it. His Royal Highness sent for 
Mark Lemon, introduced him to the 
Princess, and chatted over his interpreta- 
tion of the fat knight with the Prince’s 
well-known appreciation of the art of 
acting. 
VIII. 
SHAKESPEARE WITHOUT SCENERY. 
If money had been of no importance 
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to either of us, touring as we toured would 
have been a perpetual holiday. The work 
was easy, and the receptions we met with 
in every way pleasant. Our company 
‘was a small one, Mark’s favourite son 
Harry being the Bardolph, and a young 
Scotch friend the 
Shallow... We had no 
difficulty with scenery, 
and. the business 
management in each 
city was in good J 
hands. We _ carried 
a fine piece of tapes- 
try,. and a few anti- 
quated labels for the 
same, such as “An 
Apartment belonging 
to the Prince of 
Wales,” “The Road 
by Gadshill, &c.,”’ 
carefully painted to 
look old and _ worn, 
one or two propertics, 
such as a fine old | 
pewter drinking-mug, 
an Elizabethan chair 
and table, and, of 
course, proper dresses 
for the parts, our | 
Prince being finely | 
apparelled, and look- 
ing the part to. perfec- 
tion — Mr. Herbert 
‘Crellin. Mark I.emon 
was an ideal Falstaff, 
and the play was ade- 
quately presented. .As 
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correct details of furniture. I wondera 
company of modern actors do not take 
up this method of presenting Shakespeare. 
One essential thing is good acting. No 
one would care to under-estimate the de- 
light of seeing Shakespeare as it is done 
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a spectator, it-seemed | 
a great relief. to me 

to have the dramatic 

story presented without the distracting 
element of scenery, and the noise at- 
tendant upon the manipulation of stage 
effects. One followed the acting and 
the words with a concentrated atten- 


tion that made the.story just as real as 
if it had been backed by the finest 
painted cloths, and environcd by the most 





MARK LEMON’S “ PALSTAFF.” 


at the Lyceum, heightened by the aid of 
the sister arts of painting, architecture, 
and dress ; but the simplicity of a Shake- 
spearian scene as it was presented in the 
method of Shakespeare’s own day has a 
charm of its own. Mark Lemon’s repre- 
sentation of Falstaff in this manner proved 
to be an intellectual attraction to all 
22 
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classes of play-goers, more espccially in 
Scotland. The entertainment was given 
in the halls and assembly rooms of the 
great cities, and from a social, as well as 
an artistic, point of view was eminently 
successful. The audience in the best 
seats came in evening dress, just as they 
would have done for the opera. My 
other engagements at the time did not 
enable me to go on playing the part of 
amateur manager, and Messrs. Bradbury 
and Evans made it better worth Mark’s 
while to stay in London than had hitherto 
been the case; so Falstaff came to an 
end with the Scotch tour, but Mark 
Lemon often regretted that we did not 
continue it, and make up our minds to 
follow it up with other Shakespearian 
ventures in a similar direction. Mark 
Lemon was fond of actors, and liked to 
talk about his early connection with the 
stage. Mrs. Stirling was his first heroine 
in a piece at the Adelphi. She was very 
young and very pretty, but quite unedu- 
cated, a remarkable fact when one takes 
into account the culture of her later years, 
and the distinction with which she played 
many important characters. He was an 
excellent mimic. If the art of our Prince 
had been equal to his appearance he would 
have been a treasure. As it was he had 
many admirers. Mark treated his short- 
comings with the greatest consideration, 
though he would occasionally mimic him, 
especially in the scene where Falstaff says 
“T’ll tickle you for a young prince.” He 
imitated Hal’s manner, caricatured the 
way he flourished his cane, and at night, 
over supper, the scapegrace was discussed 
more in relation to his princeship than to 
his representation thereof. ‘* He would 
do well,” said Mark, “if he were not so 
good looking. It is evidently his firm 
conviction tiiat some night a coach and 
six will be waiting outside the stage-door 
ready to carry him off to be married to an 
heiress who has been dying for him all 
through the performance. This is calcu- 
lated to take his attention from the scene 


in which he may be engaged ; I really 
think but for this he might be an excellent 


actor.” 
IX. 


MARK LEMON’S VIEWS OF FALSTA?r. 

Mark Lemon's notion of Falstaff de 
veloped a far more kindly consideration 
for the fat knight’s frailties than is gene. 
rally entertained. He was always ready 
to discuss Shakespeare’s intentions with 
regard to this particular character. Just 
as Sir Henry Irving gets to love the 
Shakespeare part he is playing at the 
moment, so did Mark become attached 
to Falstaff. “My dear fellow,” I re- 
member Irving saying about Shylock, “he 
is the only gentleman among the entire 
crowd ”—so would Mark Lemon preach 
up the chivalry of Falstaff. “‘ Shake- 
speare,” he said, “was not to blame for 
the coarseness of the language which we 
feel called upon to omit from our drawing- 
room version of the character, it was the 
language of the time. Look into any 
other playwright’s work of the period and 
you will find that his contemporaries were 
indecent for the sake of being imdecent, 
they give you lewdness without wit, 
dirt without humour. You cannot say 
that of Shakespeare. If his language is 
tainted with what we very properly con- 
sider coarseness when it is in the mouth 
of such a rollicking fellow as Falstaff it is 
in the way of developing character, and it 
is never dull, never stupid, but always 
witty, aiways humorous, and always con- 
sistent.” 

“Why,” said our Shallow, “I was 
talking toa man yesterday who said he 
wondered how you could. possibly make 
Falstaff respectable.” 

** Respectable !” said Mark. ‘“ He was 
a gentleman, sir ; would thou wert as well 
furnished with brains, not to mention 
courtesy.” 

“Thank you,” Shallow replied. “I 
know not how I may improve unless you 
lend me your doublet and stuff me out 
wich straw.” 
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“Well, if that be wit, or apropos of 
anything,” exclaimed Bardolph, “I’m 
a shotten herring.” 

“ ]’ll anoint thy face and call thee horse, 
an thou callest me anything but an honest 
man,” Shallow replied. 

These two members of the company 
rarely conversed in any other language 
than that of the text-book of the play in 
which the fat knight was purified and made 
wholesome. 

“A gentleman, mark you,” Mark Lemon 
would say. “ Fallen away in the general 
degeneracy of the times from the path of 
rectitude, but nevertheless a gentleman. 
He was no buffoon as many actors have 
made him. For instance, poor So-and-So 
(mentioning an actor in high repute) is 
quite outraged because I do not go down 
on my face and grovel in the robbery 
scene.” 

“ I suppose that is the regular business,” 
I answered. 

‘“* And not the only business to which I 
object,” said Mark. “ Like Falstaff, I am 
fat and growing old, heaven help the 
wicked! And I might have as great 
difficulty in getting up again, being down, 
as poor Jack. No, my dear friend, Fal- 
staff was no buffoon, any more than Shy- 
lock was—why they used to play Shylock 
in a red wig, and make a kind of clown of 
him. Master Shylock was by no means a 
clown, no more than Falstaff was a buf- 
foon.” 

* An awful liar,-though,” rejoined Bar- 
dolph. 

“ Cowardly knave,” says the lady who 
played Mrs. Quickly. 

“ A spendthrift, and one who did not 
pay his just debts—that five hundred to 
wit,” says Shallow. 

“‘ White lies,” says Mark. 

“The buckram suit men, for example ?” 
remarks Bardoulph. 

“Yes, have at you there,” says Mark, 
laughing. “ Falstaff was quick to see that 
the Prince knew all. He went on exag- 
gerating his first fib that he might make 
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the affair the more ridiculous ; piling up 
the fun to the climax—‘ By the Lord I 
knew ye:’” 

“But if he was a wit he was a hard 
man, and behaved cruelly to Mistress 
Quickly.” 

“Yes, dame, he did; but he was no 
harder than the others—not so hard, you 
must admit, as the Prince was in the end, 
nay, not a tithe as hard. Had he livedin 
these days he would have conducted him- 
self differently. And then he was so very 
hard up, so impecunious! But Quickly 
loved the rogue for all that. There is 
nothing more touching in all Shakespeare’s 
plays than her description of Falstaff’s 
death.” 

Thus Mark was continually whitewash- 
ing his hero. He played the part lovingly, 
and with a relish that made the character 
as human as it was entertaining, and full 
of realistic possibility. 

There are many little details in the 
history of Punch which have yet to be 
told and perhaps never may be told. 
“Poor Hood,” said Mark when Dame 
Quickly’s pathetic story of Falstaff’s 
death was in his mind, “his was a sad 
ending. When he sent me Zhe Song of 
the Shirt he accompanied it with a few 
lines in which he expressed a fear that it 
was hardly suitable for Punach—but he 
left it between my discretion and the 
waste-paper basket.” 

Talking of the early struggles of Punch 
he said, “ the paper was kept alive on two 
occasions by the success of two little plays 
of mine, the money from which went to 
pay the printer; one play was called Punch, 
and the other Zhe Silver Thimdle. This 
was of course before we took the paper to 
Bradbury and Evans.” 

X. 
IN AN ARBOUR ON THE WEAR. 

When Mark Lemon went to the north 
to give public readings of Hearts are 
Trumps prior to his Falstaff tour I was 
living in the Old Bailey at Durham within 
& 3-3 








THE SUMMER-HOUSE ON THE WEAR. 
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the shadow of the Cathedral, and with a 
garden that overlooked the river Wear. 
Some of my readers may be interested to 
learn that it is this house and garden that 
are described in the opening chapters of 
Clytie. From the vantage of an ancient 
summer-house I commanded a varied view 
of a neighbour’s grounds and the river 
beyond where the Claspers—famous New- 
castle oarsmen—frequently trained in peace 
and quiet away from the sombre and busy 
waters of the Tyne. It was here that I 
had the pleasure of entertaining Mark 
Lemon on his visit to the north. At 
that time I had for a neighbour a ripe old 
scholar and poet, James Gregor Grant, 
who had been an intimate friend of Words- 
worth, and of Mulready the painter. 
Grant’s two volumes of poems which in- 
cluded Madonna Pia, and Rufus the Red 
King, were dedicated to Wordsworth and 
were illustrated by Mulready. It is no 
wonder that reminiscences of these friends 
should seem to carry me into recollections 
of days long before I was born. Sitting on 
a sunny afternoon in that summer-house 
on the Wear, [ remember Grant delighting 
Lemon with stories of the Lake poets and 
incidents of his friendship with Words- 
worth. They were mild reflective pass- 
ages chiefly of appreciation of the poet’s 
genius, however, that looking back do not 
present to me any special points for re- 
petition; but Mark Lemon brought us 
both to London past and present. He 
talked of the stage of his boyish days. He 
knew the famous showman Richardson, 
was acquainted with Master Betty, re- 
membered the “ Finish,” a famous night- 
house which before his time had been fre- 
quented by Fox and Sheridan, and he had 
scen the poor debtors of the Fleet prison 
begging at a grating just as they had done 
at the free prison of Ludgate where 
Stephen Foster, who was Lord Mayor in 
1454, won a rich widow while supplicating 
charity in this abject fashion. Mr. Grant 
was a great friend of Tom Taylor, and in 
these days and long afterwards Taylor 
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wrote a Londen letter and occasional 
leaders for the Sunderland Herald. Now 
and then Grant was his substitute in the 
matter of leaders. He wrote a play called 
Passion and Parchment, of which Tom 
Taylor thought very highly, andencouraged 
Grant to hope that it might be produced 
in London. In after years poor Grant 
found it hard to live by giving lessons in 
elocution (his father had been an actor) 
and writing for the newspapers. He was 
one of the gentle and diffident men of 
letters who too often go under for want of 
a helping hand at the right time, or the 
capacity to turn their talents to worldly 
account. “Talking of actors’ salaries in 
these days” said Mark Lemon, “ Master 
Betty had fifty pounds a night before he 
was thirteen.” 

I recall a story which Grant told us as 
a true one, and which if it has not at the 
moment the merit of being new is never- 
theless my own by the pre-emption of first 
narrator in print. It has been repeated 
since in various shapes, and will some day 
be fathered on different celebritics as 
anecdotes of Theodore Hook, and Sid- 
ney Smith, Sheridan Knowles, J. L. 
Toole, and Edward Sothern are being re- 
adapted every day. We had been talking 
of Sunderland, the native place of Tom 
Taylor, and at this time the name of Lind- 
say the great shipowner was almost a 
household word there, and was by no 
means strange to London. One day a 
brusque countryman of Lindsay’s in the 
same line of business called at his London 
office. ‘ Noo, is Lindsay in?” he asked, 
addressing a clerk in attendance. “Sir!” 
was the response. “Well then, is Mister 
Lindsay in, seestthou?” “ He will be in 
shortly.” The Sunderland visitor intimated 
that he would wait, and was ushered into a 
private room where a gentleman was 
evidently engaged in copying statistics 
from a pile of shipping returns. Lind- 
say’s townsman paced the room rather 
impatiently, and then amused himself by 
looking over the work of the copyist. 
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“Thou writes a bonny hand,” he said. 
“T’m glad you think so,” replied the 
other. “Thou forms thy figures well, so 
that anybody can mek ’em out, thou’rt 
just the chap I want.” “Indeed,” said 
the Londoner. “ Yes, I like thee, and I 
like thy writing. I’m a man of few words. 
Noo, if thou’lt come over to canny aud 
Soonderland, thou seest, I'll gie thee a 
hoondred and twenty poonds a year—and 
that’s a plum thou doesn’t often mect with 
Ireckon. Noo, what sayst thou?” The 
Londoner thanked the stranger for his 
offer, and said he would like to consult 
Mr. Lindsay upon it. “ That’s reet, all 
fair and above board wi me,” and at the 
moment in walked Mr. Lindsay, who was 
at once made acquainted with his friend’s 
proposals. ‘“* Very well,” said Mr. Lind- 
say, “I should be sorry to stand in your 
way. A hundred and twenty pounds a 
ycar for the position you at present occupy 
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in this office is more than I should feel 
called upon to pay. You will find Mr. 
a kind and considerate master, and 
under the circumstances I think the 
sooner you know each other the better— 
allow me, Mr. ——, to introduce you to 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Her 
Majesty’s Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 
It turned out that Mr. Gladstone had 
been engaged in making a note or two of 
some shipping statistics for his budget. 
The Sunderland man. was taken aback 
you may be sure, but quickly recovered 
his self-possession, and enjoyed the joke 
quite as much as Mr. Gladstone, and went 
home to his place on the Wear, full of his 
introduction to the famous Minister whom 
he always regarded as a model Chan- 
cellor, because he looked into things him- 
self, mind you, and was “not one of them 
stuck-up chaps that leaves everything to 
clerks and under-strappers.” 
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A DIFFER- 
CENCE, 


Ly [ckhardt. 


Aabel.—** Jack is in love with you,” 
Marte.—“ Nonsense.” ; _ 
Mabe/,—* That’s what I said when I heard :t. 


” 
Alas ie.—** Low dared you! 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF FURLANI. 


BY W. L. ALDEN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAX COWPER, 


JR. McCARTNEY was an 
admirable example of the 
effects of judicious training 
on the American parent. 
He knew no law except his 

daughter’s will. One day she said to him, 
“Popper! Ihave made up my mind to 
live in Venice, so you must just get ready 
and we'll sail three weeks from to-day.” 
Mr. McCartney did not show the slightest 
surprise. He merely said, “That’s mid 
ling short notice, but if the thing’s got 
to be of course I'll be ready in. time.” 
Accordingly he made his preparations 
without delay. He subscribed for two 
Chicago daily newspapers, and a monthly 
barrel of the best Chicago pork, and thus 
armed against famine and ennui, faced the 


prospect of spending the rest of his days 
in what he assumed to be a semi-barbarous 
city, with courageous cheerfulness. Once 
arrived in Venice, and lodged in a Gothic 
palace on the Grand Canal, his spirits 


somewhat revived. He conceded that 
the architecture of the palace was not 
greatly inferior to that of Mr. Armour’s 
pork-packing establishment in Chicago ; 
and that the steamboats on the canal were 
proofs of unexpected civilisation on the 
part of the Venetians. He was even 
happy, when the tide was low, and the 
smaller canals made themselves obvious 
to more than one of the senses, for he 
declared that on such occasions he had 
only to shut his eyes in order to imagine 
that he was once more walking down the 
chief street of Chicago. 

Miss McCartney had resigned her 
position as Professor of Mathematics in a 
Chicago High School in order to devote 
herself wholly to the clevation of the 
human race. She had once made a brief 
visit to Venice, and had caught sufficient 


glimpses of its poverty and misery to feel 
sure that the Venetians stood greatly im 
need of elevation. Besides, there was in 
her a vein of romance which she had 
never recognised, but which made Venice 
more fascinating to her than even the 
very highest kind of higher mathematics. 
She honestly believed that she had chosen 
Venice as a field of philanthropic labour, 
because the people needed her help, but 
the real truth was that the siren city had 
charmed her. 

Miss McCartney knew a little Italian, 
which she spoke with a pure Chicago. 
accent, before she came to Venice, and 
as her knowledge of the language in- 
creased, she made acquaintance with 
several Venetian families, as well as with 
the members of the English colony. She 
read both the Venetian newspapers, and 
carefully followed the course of national 
and municipal politics. She studied, as 
best she could, the condition of the poorer 
classes, and formulated many pleasing 
and impossible schemes for their relief. 
She had nearly determined to open a free 
school for the children of the poor, when 
she discovered, not only that Venice had 
free schools, but that all children were 
compelled to attend them. Then she 
dreamed of establishing a small hospital, 
but on enquiry she found that Venice 
was fully provided with hospitals. It was 
certainly vexatious that Venice should be so 
well provided with schools and hospitals, 
but Miss McCartney knew that the life 
of a philanthropist is a difficult and dis- 
appointing one. Finally she decided to 
form a society among the Venetian ladies 
for the emancipation of their sex, and 
for that purpose, while waiting to enroll 
her first convert, she drew up an admir- 
able constitution for the proposed society. 
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It is possible that in time she would 
have found the desired recruit, had it not 
been for an unexpected incident which 
temporarily diverted her attention from 
her own to the opposite sex. Miss 
McCartney fell in love. 

She had met the young Marchese 
Furlani at the house of the British con- 
sul. He was handsome, charming in his 
manners, and irreproachable in his morals 

that is to say, from a Venetian po:nt of 
view. He spoke a varicty of English 
that was perhaps morc intelligible to Miss 
McCartney than it would have been to an 
Englishwoman, for he had taken lessons 
from a stranded American sailor, who 
had undertaken to teach him the purest 
English at his command in exchange for 
a daily frugal dinner. Furlani was greatly 
pleased with Miss McCartney, who, al- 
though she had been a Professor of 
Mathematics, was still young, and by no 
means devoid of good looks. Her bright 
intelligence and her calm confidence in 


her own judgment were wonderfully at- 
tractive to him in their sharp contrast to 
the sweet insipidity of the women he had 


hitherto known. It was true that she 
was a heretic of some unknown and un- 
intelligible kind, but he was certain that 
she was as good as she was intelligent. 
Her ignorance and disregard of the rules 
of Italian society never shocked him, for 
he knew before he met her that American 
girls are as free from European conven- 
tions as are the lunatics at San Clemente, 
So, when Miss McCartney asked him to 
call upon her, and a little later proposed 
to him to accompany her to the opera, he 
did not misconstrue conduct the very 
mention of which would have covered a 
Venetian young lady with blushes of 
shame. He saw her nearly every day, 
and when he learned that Mr. McCartney’s 
practice of withdrawing from the room 
and leaving his daughter alone with her 
visitor was obligatory upon every Ameri- 
can father, he was lost in admiration of 
the manners and customs of America. 
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Miss McCartney liked the Marchese 
from the first. His education was ex- 
tremely limited, and his capacity for 
reasoning was not much better than that 
of a child, but he was so simple, sincere, 
kindly, and honest that he won her regard 
in spite of his deficiencies. She looked 
on him as an overgrown child ; and while 
his prattle amused her, she fancied that 
she was exerting an elevating influence 
upon him. It had never occurred to her 
that he could be in love with her, but 
when he suddenly asked her to marry him, 
she unexpectedly discovered that he was 
a dear boy, and that she was sincerely 
attached to him. 

Furlani asked Miss McCartney to be 
his wife purely because he loved her, or 
fancied that he did. His own income was 
just sufficient for his daily wants, and he 
knew from the way in which the McCart- 
neys lived that Miss McCartney’s dower 
would bea very modest one. He had no 
doubt that the combination of their re- 
sources would enable them to live much 
as he had been accustomed to live, and 
perhaps with a little more comfort; and 
he felt sure that he would prefer Miss 
McCartney with a very small dowry to 
another American girl with a great for- 
tune. All this he told her in his frank 
way, assuring her that if she “ would hus- 
band herself with him he would make her 
happy, b’gosh!” 

Miss McCartney, brought face to face 
with the idea of marriage, -was at first as- 
tonished beyond measure ; and then, look- 
ing at the matter from the philosophic point 
of view, asked herself ‘Why not?” At 
all events, she would not instantly come 
to a Gccision, but would think over Fur- 
lani’s proposal, and see if her aeceptanee-of- 
it would not open the way for her to elevate 
not obily her husband, but also his fellow- 
countrymen. So she smilingly told the Mar- 
chese that, while he must not think that 
there was any probability that she would 
marry him, she would of course treat his 
proposal with respect, and would give him 
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a final answer on the morrow. In the 
course of the next twenty-four hours she 
had decided that she liked Furlani ; that 
as his wife she would have opportunities for 
exerting an elevating influence on Vene- 
tian society that would otherwise be 
beyond her reach ; and that she could fill 
her former friends and acquaintances with 
awe and admiration by signing herself 
“marchioness ”—though this considera- 
tion was, as she said to herself, quite un- 
worthy of attention. Her chief objection 
to marrying Furlani was that he had 
neither occupation nor aim in life. How- 
ever, she was sure that he had noble pos- 
sibilities within him, and perhaps it was 
her duty to develop them. The result of 
her careful study of the question was that 
when Furlani came for his answer, she 
told him that she would marry him at the 
end of the year, if, during that time, he 
had proved that he was something more 
than an idle boy. 

Furlani gladly accepted these terms, 
and conscientiously strove to meet Miss 
McCartney’s requirements. She set her- 
self to the task of convincing him that his 
life had hitherto been unworthy of a man, 
but her success was slow. Furlani cheer- 
fully told her the exact truth about him- 
self—that is, up toacertain point. He 
explained to her that he dressed him- 
self, that he ate sparingly, and drank with 
still greater moderation ; that he spent a 
certain number of hours daily at the café; 
that he walked in the Piazza at certain 
fixed hours, and that he nightly went to 
the theatre. “‘ I spend very little money,” 
he said. “I have no vices that a young 
man should not have, and my confessor 
thinks a darned sight of me. What more 
can my dearest angel desire ?” 

‘“Do you never read anything, or im- 
prove your mind in any way ?” asked Miss 
McCartney. 

“Qh, yes ! 


I improve him very often. 
I read the Gi/ Blas, and the Fanfulla, 


and your English Ded/ynoose. I think 
everyone should improve his mind.” 
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“T am afraid the Fizmfudla and the Git 
Bilas do not do you much good,” returned 
Miss McCartney. ‘‘ Can’t you see, 
Carlo, that you are wasting your life, 
and doing nothing for the benefit of your 
fellow-creatures ? ” 

*‘And there, dear one! you are mis- 
taken. I went to a benefit last night. It 
was of our prima ballerina at the Rossini, 
and I took four tickets, b’gosh.” 

‘*T don’t mean that sort of benefit,” 
said Miss McCartney. “I mean that you 
do nothing to make mankind wiser and 
better. Why, for instance, do you not 
take part in politics, and become a 
Deputy ?” 

“T do not care for the politic,” replied 
the young man. “There are many who 
like him and will manage affairs. Be- 
sides, it costs a good deal of money to be 
a Deputy, and I havenone. We cannot all 

e Deputies. Otherwise the Chamber 
would be what you call a blasted bear- 
garden.” 

“TI call it nothing of the sort, Carlo! 
and I do wish you would not use those 
expressions, such as blasted and that 
other horrid word. They are very im- 
proper.” 

“JT learned them from my teacher,” 
said Furlani, humbly, “ but I will try to 
forget them.” 

“ Have you ever thought of going into 
the army?” pursued the girl, “I don’t 
like armies, still, if I were a man, I would 
ather be an officer than to be nothing.” 

“T am too old to go to the military 
school. Besides, I am too tall to look 
well in a uniform. My legs are too thin. 
Perhaps you have observed those legs. I 
am. quite ashamed of them. But then, 
one must take the legs that-the Madonna 
sends.” 

“Can't you go into some kind of busi- 
ness ?” continued Miss McCartney, 
hurriedly. “In my country a young man 
like you would either have a profession, 
or he would go into a broker’s office, or 
travel for some mercantile house. Atany 
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rate he would do something to make him- 
self independent. Is there no business 
here in Venice that you could learn?” 

“Ts it possible that you would wish 
that I should make myself a darned 
tradesman ?” asked Furlani, with his big 
eyes full of wonder. 

“Hush!” cried the girl. “ Never let 
me hear you use that word again.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said the Marchese. 
“T forgot that it was improper. I should 
have said ‘damned tradesman.’ I will be 
careful always to say damned, after this. 
I remember now that my teacher told 
me that ‘darned’ was a corruption of 
damned.” 

“Worse and worse!” wailed Miss 
McCartney. ‘“ Dear! dear! what a 
wretch the man who taught you must 
have been. Now do try to remember 
that all those words are bad, and must 
not be used. I have told you so over 
and over, but you still keep on using 
them.” 

“I am sorry that I do not please you,” 
said Furlani. “I know that you are 
right. Upon you there are no——Ah! I 
have forgotton the word. What is it that 
is never upon you ?” 

“I’m sure I haven’t the slightest idea 
what you mean,” said the girl. “So far 
as I know I have nothing on that I ought 
not to wear.” 

“* Now I come to remember him,” cried 
Furlani triumphantly, “it is of flies that 
I should speak. There are no flies on 
you. That is why I always know that 
what you say is true.” 

Miss McCartney sighed. Furlani’s 
English tried her sorely at times, but 
after all it was a small matter compared 
with his inability to comprehend that he 
was wasting his life. She felt that it would 
be absurd for her, an earnest woman, 
wholly devoted to philanthropic work, to 
marry him; and yet she found him 
thoroughly loveable. Morally and men- 
tally he was little more than a child, but 
he had a child’s charming sincerity and 


sunny cheerfulness, and she never for a 
moment doubted that he truly loved her. 
She sat gazing at him sadly for a moment, 
and the answering tears rose to the young 
man’s eyes. 

“T know, dear one!” he said, “that I 
am of the most worthless, but I promise 
you that I will try to do something as you 
desire. I will work with my head, and 
perhaps I shall find out how to make my- 
self such as you wish me to be. I will 
what you call hustle around without delay. 
This very night I will hell around among 
my friends, and perhaps some one of them 
will have an idea.” 

The next day Furlani presented himself 
earlier than usual at Miss McCartney’s 
drawing-room, and his face beamed with 
excitement and happiness. “ At last” he 
cried, “I have done something, and I 
know you will be pleased, and perhaps. 
even a little proud of your poor friend. 
Behold!” And he drew from his pocket 
a thick package of bank-notes, and laid 
them with a bow on Miss McCartney’s lap. 

“What in the world does all this money 
mean?” sheasked. “Where did you get 
it, and why do you bring it to me?” 

“There are nearly fifteen thousand 
francs,” cried Furlani. “I won him all 
at baccarat last night. It is very nice to 
have all that money, but if you are 
pleased, that is worth a thousand times 
more.” 

“* My dear Carlo!” said Miss McCartney 
solemnly, “don’t you know that it is 
very wrong to gamble ?” 

“Oh, yes!” replied Furlani. “It is very 
wrong if you lose. I had a brother who 
always lost, and yet he would always play 
until at last he had no more money, and 
we were all very much ashamed of him, 
and told him that he was a cussed fool. 
But it is not wrong to play if you win. 
That is a very different thing. For my- 
self I never lose more than I can spare. 
Yes! I disapprove very much of play, 
except for those who have the happiness 
to win.” 




















“Carlo! Carlo!” cried the girl, sadly. 
“Can I never instil any sort of principle 
into you! You must promise me never 
to gamble again. I don’t expect to ma’ e 
you understand how wrong it is, but you 
must promise me this, if you love me.” 

“T will promise you anything. Only 
be patient with me. I have no other 
wish but to please you. I will even be- 
come a blooming tradesman if you insist 
upon it, but I kind of guess you won’t.” 

‘**Can’t you find the man from whom 
you won this money and give it back to 
him ?” asked Miss McCartney. 

“But if I were to do that everyone 
would say that 1 was a lunatic,” replied 
the wondering Furlani. ‘TI need not tell 
you that I won the money fairly. If you 
wish me to give it away, it would be better 
to give it to the poor, for the man from 
whom I won it is very rich. Besides, he 
was only a Frenchman who was passing 
through Venice, and by this time he is 
far away.” Furlani was sincerely anxious 
tc shape his conduct in all things by 
Miss McCartney’s wishes, but it was really 
too absurd, this suggestion that he should 
return his lawful gains. His fleeting 
Frenchman was invented on the spur of 
the moment, and he was greatly relieved 
to find that Miss McCartney accepted 
his transparent fib without the slightest 
question. 

“Very well, then!” she said. “If the 
money can’t be returned it must be kept, 
but I trust it is the last that you will ever 
win at the gaming-table.” 

She arose, and walked up and down 
the room. Furlani regarded her with 
admiration. ‘She was now thinking,” so 
he said to himself, and he regarded that 
process with awe. He too, would learn 
to think, and who knows what great 
things might come of it ? 

“Carlo,” said Miss McCartney suddenly, 
“you must and shall make a man of 
yourself, but you can never do it here in 
Venice. I am awfully sorry that you 
gambled, but now that you have the 
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money, and cannot return it, you shall 
take it and go to America. There you 
will learn what life ought to be toa young 
man. I will give you letters to my friends, 
who will show you how our young men 
live. Very likely you will find some 
opening in business there, and in that 
case I will come to America and marry 
you. If you return at the end of the 
year, you will find me waiting for you 
here, and by that time you will have 
learned far more than I can ever hope to 
teach you, and will have become a man 
whom I can respect as well as love.” 
Furlani’s handsome face fell. “ Dear- 
est!” he said, “you know that I could 
never live away from you and from Venice. 
And yet you ask me to go and live a year 


in that most barbarous of lands. But you 
shall see how I love you. If you insist 
upon it, I will go at once. I am your 


slave, b’gosh! You are my angel, my 
saint, my holy terror on wooden wheels!” 
Miss McCartney cast a hurried glance at 
the closed door, and then, to Furlani’s 
immense astonishment, kissed him. It 
was not, on the whole, a very skilful kiss, 
for it alighted on the tip of his ear. Still, 
it should be said, by way of excuse, that a 
Professor of Mathematics is not expected 
to be an expert in kissing, and that Mis 
McCartney had never before kissed any 
man except her father. 

‘Go, and come back to me the noble, 
earnest man that I am certain you can be- 
come,” cried the girl; “ you are a dear boy, 
and I am now sure that I love you, but I 
must be able to look up to you. Make 
this journey for me, and I promise that 
when you return, whether you have learned 
much or little, I will marry you.” 

Furlani knew that Miss McCartney was 
inflexible in her determinations. 

She had decided that he must go to 
America, and there was nothing for him to 
do but to go. He had anunspeakable dread 
of leaving Venice, but he was honestiy 
anxious to transform himseif into the new 
and as yet inc »mprehensible sort of person 
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that Miss McCartney wished him to be. 
So with many tears he bade her farewell, 
and early in October sailed for New York, 
lzaving his affianced to resume her tem- 
porarily neglected work of elevating the 
Venetian women. 

During his first month in America he 
wrote almost daily. It was easy to see 
that he was horribly home-sick, but Miss 
McCartney fancied that she could detect 
in his letters signs that his moral nature 
was awakening, and that he was beginning 
to understand that he had a loftier mission 
in life than that of lounging in the Piazza. 
His English improved rapidly, and he 
completely dropped those peculiarities of 
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expression which had so shocked her. 
But after a time Miss McCartney became 
uneasy. A certain worldliness seemed tu 
be creeping into his letters that was wholly 
foreign to the nature of the frank, childish 
boy whom she had sent away from Venice. 
Doubts as to the wisdom of her course 
began to trouble her. What if her efforts 
to develop Furlani’s moral nature shoul! 
end in making him a sordid, money-get- 
ting Philistine, like too many of her fel- 
low-countrymen? With the first days of 
spring there came a letter which told her 
how well the young Venetian had learne:| 
the lessons that America had to teach him. 
It was long, and began with many protes 
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tations of the writer’s undying love for his * 


“angelic guide.” Then it continued as 
follows : 

““T have tried to look at affairs as your 
Americans look at them. I asked many 
Americans what a young man like my- 
self, well born, but without money or the 
means of making money, ought to do, 
and they all told me that he ought to 
marry a rich lady. At first I did not like 
their advice, for I had wished to marry 
only you. But after a little I saw that 
they were right, and that to marry wisely 
is the only business for such a one as I. 
So I am to be married to a young lady 
who has a dowry of five hundred thousand 
francs, and she will come with me to 
Venice. She is a good one, and [ like 
her very much, but I shall never love 
anyone but you. I hope, dear one, that 
you will think I have done wisely. Now 
that I am to be rich, I will become a 
Deputy, and you shall be proud of me. 
In four weeks more I will be at your feet, 
and you shall tell me that I have done 
right, and that you love me.” 

“Popper!” said Miss McCartney, 
after she had read her letter, “I guess 
you had better pack up your things at 
once. We are going to Germany to- 
morrow, for I must improve my German.” 

“ Ain’t this pretty middling sudden ?” 
asked Mr. McCartney. “I thought you 
calculated to do some reforming among 
the women here?” 


“I’m tired of Venice,” replied the girl. 
“So just you pack up like a dear old 
Popper. I don’t think the climate here 
suits me very well.” 

‘*T'll do exactly as you say,” said the 
father. “ Of course it ain’t any of my busi- 
ness, but won’t young Furrlanny be a 
little put out if he comes back and finds 
you are gone?” 

Miss McCartney kissed her father, and 
he saw that there were tears in her eyes, 
so, like the well-trained father that he was, _ 
he decided that he had better make no 
further mention of Furlani’s name. To- 
gether with his daughter he left Venice at 
once, and Miss McCartney vanished com- 
pletely and for ever from the knowledge of 
her astounded lover. He is still living 
luxuriously on the money of his rich wife, 
but he cannot understand why the woman 
who took such pains to develop his 
moral nature deserted him just when he 
had, as he imagined, made himself the 
sort of man whom she would respect. 
He talked the matter over with all his 
friends, and they unanimously agreed that 
Miss McCartney, like all Anglo-Saxons, 
was quite mad, and that Furlani was 
fortunate in losing her. But he could 
never take precisely that view, and there 
were times when he sincerely wished that 
he had never gone to America, but had 
remained in Venice, the poor, but faithful 
lover of his “angelic guide.” 
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HOW TO. TEACH A HORSE TO JUMP. 


BY COL. THEO. A. DODGE, 





ROBABLY every boy 
or’ girl who rides is 
ambitious to jump an 
occasional fence or 
ditch. I would en- 
courage them to do 
so. Many-think that 

to sit a leaping horse or pony is diffi- 

cult or dangerous ; but, within moderate 
bounds, few things are easier or safer. 

Moreover, a certain security is gained by 

learning to jump, for nothing gives a 

better seat—more g/ue, as runs the old 

cross-country phrase—than this exercise. 

When rider and nag “know how,” 
nothing is more exhilarating than an oc- 
casional scamper across fields and fences. 
It gives such a sense of independence, of 
mastery over one’s horse and over matter 
in general, that the rider almost doubts 
the truth of Sir Boyle Roach’s assertion 
that, “A man can’t. be in two places at 
once, barrin’ he’s a bird.” 

To methe sense of companionship is 
the best part of saddle-work. You would 
not cuff a good comrade if he happened 
to do an awkward thing which annoyed 
or even hurt you ; so never use your whip 
angrily on your saddle-beast. Even if you 
felt nettled at something your comrade 
said or did, you would not testily retort 
upon him ; so do not “ yank” your bridle- 
rein or shout, if you fancy your nag has 
blundered. For your four-footed friend 
is a nervously-organised creature ; he will 
not understand the reproof ; nor can you 
ever explain away to him, or make amends 
for that blow or jerk. 

This much you may set down as surely 
true: an unspoiled horse never does a 
vicious thing. He may want to play when 
you do not; he: may take fright at what 
seems natural enough to you ; but his one 
ambition is to please you. No creature, 
except a dog, so honestly strives to serve 
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his master’s every whim as: does a kindly 
treated saddle-horse of unspoiled temper. 

Kindness is more éssential in teaching 
a horse to jump than in ordinary road- 
riding. A nag with a small guantum of 
confidence in his rider may be induced to 
jog cleverly along the road ; but he must 
feel a deal of trust in you to undertake 
cheerfully the exertion of a jump, and the 
cheerful jumper is the sure one. This 
faith is bred of your kindness. 

A horse’s intelligence is limited, and, 
while he may do things from fear of a 
master, fear means flurry, and flurry means 
uneven work. What he does because he 
knows you like to have him do it, is better 
done by far. Many a horse will jump 
well under the whip ; more will not ; but 
the best are those which have been ration- 
ally taught. 

“Throw away your whip and spurs, 
young man, if you wish to win a race on 
that mare!” said the famous jockey, 
Archer, one day to a junior jockey. He 
knew that the mare would do her very 
best by encouragement, and that she 
would be puzzled, flurried, and her speed 
retarded by a blow. 

Your horse needs all his wits about - 
him to jump well; do not rob him of part 
of them. Kindness is quite as apt to be 
coupled with firmness as is wrath ; and it 
has the advantage of leaving your nag in 
possessior of all his faculties. A horse 
who takes a fence because he remembers 
that when headed at other fences he got 
a sharp cut of the whip, will not, while 
thinking of it, be half as able as the horse 
who remembers that he has had a kind 
word, or a pat, or a bit of apple after all 
his jumps. 

I do not suppose you wish to “ make a 
hunter ” ; but, assuming that you wish to 
teach your horse to jump, I will tell you 
how I used to manage it. In England, 
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and now in America, hunters are manu- 
factured, so to speak, as an article of 
commerce. Farmers raise colts, and be- 
gin to school them to jump at three or 
four years old. 

What you want is to teach your horse 
or pony to jump any slight obstacle 
handily, and this without your going to a 
riding-school, or owning a paddock in 
which to put up your obstacles. While I 
do not set my opinion against the best 
English practices—Britons are far and 
away the best cross-country riders in 
the world—I have had better luck in 
teaching my horse from the saddle than 
from the ground with a halter. If you 
want to educate a stableful, that is one 
thing ; if you want to drill your own nag, 
that is another. 

I assume, of course, that you have a 
reasonably well-behaved and courageous 
horse or pony. No “slug” ever jumps 
well ; some very high-bred and beautiful 
performers to hounds are loth to jump in 
cold blood; and many will not jump at 
all times. 

I once owned a mare who would head 
the field, and keep there over anycountry, 
so soon as she heard the tongue of a 
hound ; but it was as much as one’s own 
collar-bones and her knees were worth to 
get her over a three-foot wall off the road. 
She had almost every quality one seeks in 
a horse—she was a beauty—but over a 
simple hurdle I have been tossed on her 
neck—or farther—scores of times ; and 
this is not a pleasant dose to keep on 
taking. 

But if you have a cheerful nag, and one 
that is ready for work, but is no jumper, 
you can begin teaching him at any time. 
Twenty to one he will jump almost any 
common obstacle in a month. 

Mind you, jumping is not hunting. 
Many of the prize-jumpers who make such 
abnormal records at the horse shows as 
six feet—and more—are poor hunters ; 
others are no better than the average. It 
is courage, ability to stay, coolness and 


good manners, which make a hunter. 
What you want, I presume, is merely to 
get your saddle-beast to jump—not as a 
business, but as an additional accomplish- 
ment. 

Well, to come to the 4ow. In order to 
begin you must be able to get out on the 
country road, or into some wood or field, 
where you can find a suitable obstacle. 
In town you can do nothing outside a 
school, Horses are taught by practice, 
not theory. You stick to the theory, and 
let them have the practice. 

Find a gate where you can take down all 
but the two lower bars, without the farmer 
setting his dog on you. Have the bars 
stiff. Never let a horse imagine that, if 
he raps the top-bar, it will tumble off. 
That is a fatal idea—which makes one 
think of that old British fox-hunter who 
said he always broke his hunters of rap- 
ing, by riding out and giving them two or 
three nasty falls over timber. A fallen 
tree is a good obstacle for practice at, if it 
is big enough, and thicker at one end than 
the other, because it gives a variety of 
heights. The main thing is never to let 
your horse know that he can refuse. If 
you are kind and firm, and do not hurry 
him, he will not get the idea. 

If the first obstacle be only so high that 
by a little more than ordinary exertion 
your horse can step over it, so much the 
better. Take him across it a few times at 
a walk, always speaking kindly to him 
after he has gone over. After two or 
three trials, he will himself see that if he 
rises to it, the getting over is actually 
easier, and the first lesson is learned. 

A bit of sugar or a pinch of salt, or an 
apple, is a capital thing to have in your 
pocket. You have no idea how quickly 
a horse learns what to be rewarded means. 
Don’t keep him at the work so long as to 
disgust him ; it makes him what they call 
stale. Watch his mood; the nibbles tend 
to keep up his interest. 

The next lesson is of the same order ; 
only if he remembers the first, you may 
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jog your horse up to the obstacle, and 
you will find that he rises nicely to it. 
Most horses jump beautifully from a trot, 
which you may always use when riding at 
a walk off the road, though in the hunting 
field there is no time to pull down out of 
a gallop, unless to negotiate some extra 
bad place. 

When your mount will jog up to the 
obstacle, rise to it, and jump well beyond 
it, he has made a big stride forward ; and 
it will be your fault if you let him go back. 
But don’t hurry him. 

As to yourself and your rig : use a snaffle- 
bridle, or, if you have a bit and bridoon, 
keep the curb-rein loose, so as not to jerk 
on your horse’s mouth, for that discourages 
him. See that your saddle is in place, 
and your girths tight. 

Do you, yourself, sit firm and lean 
back. The usual instruction is to lean 
forward to help your horse rise, and then 
lean back as he lands ; but, for ordinary 
obstacles, it is enough to lean back dur- 
ing the leap. Especially do this when you 
have jogged up to the jump. 

Grip with all the legs you’ve got ; but 
don’t dig your spurs into the horse. 
Leave them off at first. Of course, this 
is not the riding-school rule ; to conform 
to that you are supposed to hold on by 
your knees and thighs alone; but all 
rules do not work in practice, and no one 
jumps a big fence without grabbing on 
for dear life. ; 

There are horses—I have owned one 
or two—who would gallop “ over sticks ” 
so easily that you barely felt the extra 
bound, and whom, at a canter, you could 
ride over hurdles bareback, and hold on 
by mere balance. But few horses measure 
their work so as.to take a hedge or wall 
in the stride, and a learning horse is more 
irregular than one who knows his lesson. 

“Curl your sitting bones under you,” 
and grab with every muscle you have, 
until you know your horse; and don’t 
Sorget to lean back. 

Don’t use the reins to hold on by. 
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Give your horse his head. Remember 
that it is he who is doing the trick, not 
you, and that he knows how to use his 
own legs a vast deal better than you do. 
Make him feel that you want him to 
jump every time, and that there is a dis- 
tinct gain in doing it cheerfully. Then 
let him alone—or merely give him a word 
of encouragement as you get near the 
jump. 

When your horse jogs up to the fami- 
liar things and takes them handily, you 
may put him at them at a canter; and 
thereafter gradually increase his pace, if 
you like. But height in an obstacle calls 
for less speed than width; great speed 
does not enable a horse to gather fora 
high jump. 

The rules I have given will apply to 
ditches; but many a _ horse, who will 
always takea stone wall in good style, will 
fight shy of a ditch, particularly if he can 
see the shimmer of water. It is only 
practice which gives the horse confi- 
dence. 

In jumping a three-foot wall at a hand- 
gallop, most horses will cover from take- 
off to landing a matter of fifteen feet and 
upward ; and yet they may swerve from 
a four-foot ditch, though they have over 
five feet leeway on either bank. You 
will find that at a ditch you must school 
your horse more than at a hedge or wall. 
But try not to frighten him. Let him 
become familiar with small ditches, and 
especially gain confidence in you, and 
feel that a good performance ensures 
reward. 

It is a common belief that a horse 
‘‘ stales,” if made to jump the same thing 
over and over again. On the kindness 
basis, I have not found this so. I agree 
that whipping a horse over the same 
place, hour in hour out, will discourage 
him ; and no one doubts that a horse 
jumps better in company than alone. 
But when a nag knows that he will get 
a good word and a nibble for half-a-dozen 
jumps a day, my experience is that he 
3A2 
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will prick up his ears and go at the same 
old place all the more eagerly, because 
the very obstacle is redolent of his re- 
ward. 

A girl’s seat, if the saddle be well 
girthed, is quite as safe as a lad’s; and 








every girl will do well to learn to jump 
small obstacles. The danger, if you go 
at it properly, is so small as not to be 
worth while counting ;* the pleasure is 
incalculable, and the additional firmness 
of seat is a gain worth ten times the risk. 
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Y friendship for Mr. Booth 
was cemented by his ren- 
dering me a great personal 
service, for which I shall 
ever be grateful to him. I 

regret to say that he obstinately refused 

to admit that he had done anything to 
make me his debtor, when I in vain en- 
deavoured to persuade him to accept 
some substantial recognition of my obli- 
gation. I did, indeed, succeed in forcing 
upon him a catseye scarf-pin of his own 
selection, which I thought, not only 
hideous in itself, but ridiculously inade- 
quate, even as a mere memento. If he 
survives me, however, the contents of 
my will may convince him that he cannot 
baulk my fixed determination ; meanwhile, 

I can, at least, enjoy the satisfaction of 

relating the episode. 

I have already said that I was a clerk in 
the Monarchy Assurance Office, and until 
a certain eventful evening, about a year 
after Mr. Booth came to reside at Elvira 
House, I never imagined, in my wildest 
dreams, that any improvement in my posi- 
tion or prospects was likely to occur. I 
was already on the wrong side of fifty, 
and had reached the limit of salary allot- 
ted to the subordinate staff. Younger 
men had been promoted over my head to 
more responsible posts; and I had long 
since realised, without bitterness, that my 
services were not regarded as entitling 
me to especial consideration. I had no 
friends among the Directorate, no influen- 
tial connections, and no outside expecta- 
tions from any source whatever. Fortu- 
nately, I had always contrived to make 
my modest salary suffice for my require- 
ments, and had even saved a little money ; 
so that, being totally devoid of ambition, I 





was leading 2 perfectly contented existence, 
undismayed by the certainty of being 
forced to retire into private life at the 
end of another ten years or so on a pen- 
sion of infinitesimal proportions. 

I never had a spirit to contract a debt 
which I could not pay, and therefore I 
was quite calm when, on being sum- 
moned from the drawing-room one even- 
ing, I was informed by the faithful foot- 
man George, in an awe-stricken whisper 
on the landing outside, that a mysterious 
“party,” who refused his name and busi- 
ness, was waiting to see me. George, 
though young in years, was not without 
experience in the class of callers who are 
objects of distrust and perturbation to im- 
pecunious boarders. The Major, for in- 
stance, was never at home to anyone on 
any consideration whatever ; and George 
understood that he was entitled to claim 
a shilling from his master for every ob- 
noxious yisitor whom he succeeded in 
turning away from the premises. Con- 
stant practice in this respect had 
sharpened the lad’s wits, and his warning 
glance plainly told me that, in his opinion, 
the person below was a dun. 

I descended, however, without the least 
apprehension on this score, and was con- 
fronted in the entrance-hall by a young 
man, who obsequiously addressed me by 
name. He handed to me a cheap card, 
on which was inscribed with many 
flourishes the distinguished appellation, 
““Mr. Farquhar Barrington.” He was a 
tall, slim, respectable-looking youth, 
neatly, though somewhat shabbily dres- 
sed, with rather prominent features, 
sandy hair, and a clean-shaven face. 
Before I could say a word he whispered 
hastily behind his hand, 
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“T have some valuable information of 
immense importance to you, sir, and must 
beg for a private interview.” 

The man’s manner, rather than his 
words, vaguely impressed me, and I in- 


vited him into the dining-room, which ~ 


was then unoccupied. All traces of our 
recent meal had been cleared away, and 
the long table, denuded of its cloth, was 
ignominiously displayed in the guise of 
a series of wide boards, supported by 
trestles, and sparsely covered with green 
baize. While I turned up the one dim 
gas-jet which remained alight, my visitor 
carefully closed the door behind him, and 
threaded his way among the scattered 
chairs to the seat which I indicated by 
the fireplace. 

“Mr. Perkins,” he said solemnly, “ per- 
mit me to congratulate you.” 

“Why?” I enquired, staring at him. 

““Because you have only to say a single 
word to find yourself in possession of a 
handsome sum of money.” 

“Indeed, how?” I enquired curiously, 
but not particularly moved. 

“ Never mind how, Mr. Perkins. You 
shall know in one minute. At present 
nobody in the world knows or suspects 
but myself.” 

This sounded rather startling, and I 
gazed at him with renewed interest while 
he sat facing me. He had a thin, curved, 
hawk-like nose, high cheek-bones, small 
light blue eyes, deep-set. and close to- 
gether, very thin lips, and a strong lower 
jaw. His complexion was yellow and 
freckled, and I now judged him to be 
considerably older than I had at first 
supposed. His dress consisted of a long 
frock-coat, much frayed and worn at the 
wrists and elbows, a tall hat bronzed with 
age, trousers with a threadbare pattern, 
and enormous boots, all bulged and 
cracked. His linen, what there was of it, 
was decidedly dingy ; round his neck he 
wore a greasy old silk tie, and his large 
bony hands were gloveless. Yet, in spite 
of his unprepossessing exterior, hi$ reso- 
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lute manner, and the absolute calmness 
with which he submitted to my scrutiny, 
impelled a vague respect. 

“ You think I’m a beggar or a lunatic, of 
course,” he said quietly. 

“TI do not recognise your name,” I said, 
glancing in perplexity at his card. 

“No, and what is more, you do not 
even know it,” he replied; and then, in 
answer to my look of surprise, he added, 
“That is an assumed name. My real 
name will be forthcoming if we do busi- 
ness ; otherwise I prefer to remain, so far 
as you are concerned, Mr. Farquhar Bar- 
rington.” 

“You might just as well have called 
yourself plain John Smith,” I said, in- 
clined to laugh at the fellow’s cool impu- 
dence. 

“First impressions go for something. 
My appearance, I know, is not in my 
favour. I assumed a name that might 
attract,” he replied, in a matter-of-fact 
way. 

“ How can you expect me to do busi- 
ness, as you call it, if you don’t tell me 
who and what you are?” I exclaimed, 
irritably. 

““ What does it matter to you, Mr. Per- 
kins, who and what I am?” he answered, 
imperturbably. “It is much more to the 
point that I know who and what yow are. 
I don’t want anything from you ; on the 
contrary, I come as a benefactor. If you 
will sign this, you will never regret it.” 

He produced a folded paper as he 
spoke, and handed it to me. It was a 
short document, very neatly and formally 
written in legal phraseology, on a sheet of 
blue foolscap, with a red seal at the end. 
I opened it carelessly at first, and then 
read it through with attention. It was in 
the form of a bond, by which I undertook, 
in consideration of certain information, to 
pay to someone—-a blank space was left 
for the name—one-half of any money I 
might recover by means of such informa- 
tion. 

“Your name is not filled in,” I re- 
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marked, when I had mastered this remark- 
able production. 

“Tt shall be filled in when you sign,” 
he said, with a laugh. 

I read the document again, but with 
the aid of all the intelligence I could 
muster, I failed to see anything in it that 
was not fair and straightforward. It 
pledged me to nothing except to pay this 
man half of any money I might receive 
through his information. It did not bind 
me to employ him about the business, 
and it left me entirely free to make use or 
not of his information, as I pleased. 

“* One-half seems a considerable propor- 
tion,” I said. 

“It is better than nothing,” replied 
Barrington, for so I suppose I had better 
call him. “ Take time, if you please, for 
reflection. Do you know of any money 


due to you from anyone ?” 
“No,” I answered, truthfully. 
‘Any expectations? any rich relatives ? 


Think, Mr. Perkins?” 

He spoke half mockingly, yet with suffi- 
cient earnestness to put me on my guard. 
I deliberately reflected, but without result, 
while he sat watching me with admirable 
self-control. 

“TI think you ought to tell mea little 
more,” I said at length, rather feebly. 

“Not a word, unless you choose to 
sign,” he replied, with quiet determina- 
tier. 

“Very well,” I said abruptly, after a 
further pause, “ I’ll sign.” 

I now know that my decision was very 
hasty and unwise, but at the time I be- 
lieved either that Barrington’s boasted 
information would turn out delusive, or 
else that it referred to some small un- 
claimed dividend in a long-forgotten bank- 
ruptcy due to a remote ancestor of mine. 
I had heard of such cases, and of conse- 
quent disappointment, but so far as I 
was concerned, as [ expected nothing, I 
was not uneasy. 

“There seems to be no ink here, and 
we shall want a witness,” he remarked 
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coolly, as he spread the document on the 
table, and screwed together a portable 
pen which he took from his pocket. 

“What sort of witness?” I enquired, 
ringing the bell. 

** Anyone who is intelligent enough to 
write his name and to prove, if necessary, 
that you signed the document of your 
own free will, Mr. Perkins,” said Barring- 
ton, testing the nib of the pen on his 
thumb-nail. 

I thought of the lad, George, but, alas! 
it was before the days of School ‘Boards, 
and I doubted whether he could write ; 
therefore, when he appeared in answer to 
the bell, I requested him to bring the ink, 
and to ask Mr. Booth, who was in the 
smoking-room, if he would be good enough 
to step this way. 

“ What is Mr. Booth?” enquired Mr. 
Barrington, as George departed on his 
errand. 

“What is he?” I repeated, not seeing 
the drift of the question. 

“ He isn’t a lawyer, I suppose. I won’t 
have anything to do with lawyers,” said 
Barrington, for the first time showing a 
slight symptom of uneasiness. 

“No, he isn’t a lawyer. He is a private 
gentleman ; a boarder here,” I answered. 

I suppose there was a little hesitation 
in my tone, though I was not conscious 
of any intention to deceive, for it did not 
enter my mind that my friend’s occupation 
was the least material. Barrington, how- 
ever, looked at me sharply and seemed a 
trifle disturbed, until Mr. Booth made his 
appearance, following on the heels of the 
lad who brought the ink. I noticed that 
my visitor seemed relieved at the aspect 
of the mild, benevolent-looking gentleman 
who entered, with his half-consumed cigar 
in his hand, bowing politely as he beheld 
the stranger. The latter, when the foot- 
man had left, dipped his pen into the 
ink with a reassured air, and was evi- 
dently proceeding to fill his real name 
into the blank space when I said, with 
assumed carelessness, which, doubtless, 
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did not conceal my suppressed excite- 


ment : 
“T want you to witness my signature to 


a document, Mr. Booth.” 

“IT should like to see it first,” said he, 
glancing at Barrington over. his spec- 
tacles. 

Barrington immediately withdrew his 
pen, and looked annoyed, while I handed 
the paper silently across the table to my 
friend, who read it through between the 
whiffs of his cigar. Then he said quietly 
but decidedly : 

“T shouldn’t sign this, if I were you, 
Perkins ; it wants considering.” 

“Mr. Perkins has considered,” said 
Barrington, quickly. 

“What is it all about?” enquired Booth, 
strolling round the table, and dropping 
carelessly into a chair by my side. 

I explained, and it is unnecessary to 
repeat the conversation that ensued, be- 
cause it was practically a repetition of my 
previous questions put in more ingenious 


forms by Mr. Booth, and of Barrington’s 


guarded answers. But I soon perceived 
that the latter realised he had a very diffe- 
rent person to deal with in my friend, and 
if he did not actually suspect Mr. Booth’s 
late occupation, he at least manifested 
considerable distrust of him. But he 
maintained his resolute bearing and would 
not budge an inch from his terms, though 
my friend tried to tempt him with alter- 
native proposals, such as various percent- 
ages on the amount recovered, and finally, 
to my dismay, he commenced making 
deliberate offers to purchase the informa- 
tion for money down. He started with 
420, and got as far as £200, then £300. 
Finally, he said : 

“ Come, Mr. Barrington, £350! 
the last time!” 

‘*No,” said Barrington, resolutely, to 
my secret relief. ‘“‘ It is sign or nothing.” 

“Well, well, there’s no hurry, I sup- 
pose?” said Mr. Booth, who seemed 
amused. “The property won’t run 
away.” 


It is 
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“It isin the hands of somebody who. 
won't keep it long. What’s more,” added 
Barrington, with an angry gleam in his 
eyes, “if Mr. Perkins won’t decide to- 
night I'll sell my information to the other 
side.” 

At this I nudged my friend warningly 
under the table, for I had worked myself 
into a foolish state of nervous excitement. 
It had become quite evident to me, from. 
Barrington’s refusal to be tempted by the 
large sums offered to him, that the money 
at stake was considerable, and I was fairly 
carried away by his resolute attitude. 

But Mr. Booth took not the slightest 
notice of my hint, and merely said : 

“We will turn the matter over in our 
minds. Perhaps to-morrow I may be 
disposed to advise Mr. Perkins to sign 
the document.” 

He was proceeding to take it up, when 
Batrington pounced upon it, tore it across 
with an emphatic gesture, and threw the 
pieces on the fire. They were caught in 
a lingering blaze and instantly consumed, 
while Barrington stood by buttoning up 
his coat. 

‘Will you leave your address in case we 
wish to communicate with you?” asked 
Mr. Booth, innocently. 

At this Barrington laughed scoffingly, 
and made no answer. 

“Perhaps you would prefer a message 
in the first column of the Zimes?” sug- 
gested Mr. Booth, quite unmoved. 

‘As you please,” said Barrington in- 
differently. 

“Will you write a form of advertise- 
ment?” said Mr. Booth. 

“You can write, I'll dictate,” replied 
Barrington, with a glance of contempt. 

“Have you a slip of paper ?” enquired 
Mr. Booth, a little sharply, as he felt in 
his own pocket. 

I hastened to feel in mine, but my 
friend kicked me under the table. Bar- 
rington, meanwhile, had instinctively com- 
menced to unbutton his coat, but, desist- 
ing suddenly, he said with a sneer : 
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“T have none.” 

Considering that the bulging of his 
coat plainly showed that his inner breast- 
pocket was full of letters, &c., it is obvi- 
ous that his reply was untrue. However, 
Mr. Booth only smiled, and said good- 
humouredly : 

“T’ll fetch some.” 

He walked quickly from the room, and 
when he had gone, Barrington immediately 
turned upon me. 

“Your friend isn’t so clever as he 
thinks. He is causing you to make a fool 
of yourself, Mr. Perkins.” 

“T am satisfied to leave myself in his 
hands,” I replied angrily. 

“Very well. Fortunately, you'll never 
know what it has cost you,” said Barring- 
ton, with a shrug. 

I did not respond, for I was not best 
pleased at the turn of events, and was 
afraid of showing it. During Mr. Booth’s 
brief absence Barrington sat on the -end 
of the table, frowning at the fire ; he rose 
when my friend returned, and, strolling to 
the hearthrug, said sarcastically : 

“ Shall I dictate the advertisement ?” 

“ Ves,” said. Mr. Booth, placing a sheet 
of notepaper before him on the table and 
taking up a pen. 

“Tf you will put this in the first column 
of the Zimes any morning this. week, I 
will call here at 9 o’clock on the evening 
of the same day, understanding that ‘Mr. 
Perkins will sign the document.” 

“Well?” said~ Mr. Booth, pen in 
hand. 

“Mr. B. admits that.he is beaten,” dic- 
tated Barrington, sneeringly. 

My friend grinned as -he wrote this 
down, and then carefully blotted it. 

“ The initial might mean either of us,” 
he observed slyly. 

“You forget that Barrington isn’t my 
name,” said the stranger, moving round 
the table to the door. 

‘‘No, I shan’t forget,” laughed Mr. 
Booth. 3 
Our visitor, I could see, did not feel at 
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all at his ease with my friend in spite 
of his pretended assurance, and without 
another word, except a muttered “ Good- 
night,” he-strode from the room, and 
presently we heard the hall-door bang be- 
hind him. 

Mr. Booth and I sat looking at one 
another for a few moments across the 
table, and, no doubt, my expression con- 
veyed my sentiments of mingled dis- 
appointment and anxiety, for Mr. Booth 
suddenly burst out laughing. 

“My dear fellow don’t look so glum,” 
he cried, “I wonder you can resist laugh- 
ing. That is one of the cleverest young 
fellows I’ve ever met. I’ve been at him 
for half an hour, and yet I don’t know his 
name, his address, his handwriting, his 
occupation, his nationality—I haven't 
succeeded in eliciting a solitary shred of 
aclue. I’m a much older hand than he 
is, too.” 

“IT must confess I don’t think it is a 
laughing matter,” I said ruefully. ‘* What 
about the money ?” 

“T’m firmly convinced, Perkins, that 
you are entitled to a fortune,” he replied; 
evidently quite in earnest. 

“Good heavens! But where is it?” I 
exclaimed, my natural feeling of elation 
struggling with misgivings. 

“I think it perfectly possible that, at 
present, he alone knows,” replied Mr. 
Booth, lighting another cigar. 

“And he has disappeared?” I mur- 
mured. 

“Yes,” he nodded. 

“I expect we shall have to insert the 
advertisement, after all,” I said _tenta- 
tively. 

“What, this?” he exclaimed, crushing 
up the slip of paper in his hand rather 
viciously, and jerking it into the fireplace. 
“IT would almost sooner you lost your 
fortune, Perkins, than give that fellow 
such a triumph. No, no! It was only 
a little dodge of mine to get a scrap of 
his handwriting, if possible. I hoped, 
too, he might have given me an old 
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envelope with an address upon it, to write 
upon.” 

** But he didn’t,” I said shortly. 

“No, he was pretty cute—yet he is not 
so clever as he thinks,” replied Mr. Booth, 
unconsciously repeating Barrington’s words 
about him. “I set George to follow 
him.” 

“When you went out of the room?” 

“Yes; George is an intelligent lad. 
He may bring us some information ; and 
now, old fellow, let us seriously consider 
your side of the question. Come up to 
my room and talk it over.” 

Mr. Booth occupied one of the largest 
of the private apartments in the house, 
which, by the way, consisted, strictly 
speaking, of two houses communicating 
with one another. He had partly fur- 
nished it himself, and, by an ingenious 
contrivance of curtains, had practically 
divided it into a sitting-room and bed- 
room. The fireplace was in the former, 
and seated on a couple of comfortable 
arm-chairs in front of it, with a genial 
blaze leaping up the chimney, and the 
table spread with glasses and decanters 
from his private store, my friend.and I 
settled down to a private confabulation. 

This consisted, mainly, of researches 
into my family history. I ransacked my 
memory to recall to mind all the relatives 
I had ever known or heard of, while Mr. 
Booth laboriously constructed my pedi- 
gree on a slip of paper. Unfortunately, 
our occupation was not very encouraging 
in its results, for I was almost the only 
survivor of my own generation, and of my 
ancestors I could give but little informa- 
tion. I thought Mr. Booth looked rather 
blue at the conclusion of our labours, 
though he said cheerfully : 

“One never can tell. Of course that 
fellow may be on a false scent, but 
somehow I fancy he has found out some- 
thing which we can’t at present. Come 
in!” 

The last words were uttered in response 
to a knock at the door, and the next 
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moment the lad George presented him- 
self, looking flushed and excited. 

“ Well?” queried Mr. Booth. 

“ Please, sir, I did as you told me. : 
slipped out and hired a hansom, and 
waited a few doors off till the party left 
this house,” said George breathlessly. 
“He jumped on a passing ’bus and rode 
up to the end of Orchard Street.” 

“Did he notice you following in the 
hansom ?” 

“No, sir, not then. He walked up 
Oxford Street to the Marble Arch.’ I got 
out of the cab, as you suggested, and 
hung on the step by the driver, who 
walked his horse as if he were plying for 
a fare.” 


“Good lad! Yes?” 


“The party took another "bus at the 
Marble. Arch, to the end of Hamilton 
Place.” 

* Yes?” 

“Then he strolled eastward along Pic- 
" cadilly. I am afraid he twigged me then.” 


‘Ah !” 

“Yes, sir, for he made a start into the 
roadway and jumped on a ’bus as quick 
as lightning, while I, as the traffic was 
blocked, followed on foot. It was lucky 
I did, for he suddenly slipped off the ’bus 
he was on and jumped upon the one in 
front.” 

** Lucky you saw him.” 

“Yes, sir, and being rather blown I 
got inside the same ’bus while he was 
mounting on the roof.” 

“« Five shillings for that, George !” 

“Thank you, sir. Well, I kept a sharp 
look-out, and all of a sudden, just after 
we had passed the Egyptian ’All, I see’d 
him jump off.” 

“On which side of the road ?” 

“Side he was agoing, sir; the left 
hand side. I don’t think he knew I was 
in the ’bus, but he was precious quick. 
He turned up a turning and disappeared 
before you could say ‘ knife’ !” 

“You followed ?” 


“Yes, sir, but only just in time. The 
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turning wasn’t a street. There was a 
house at the end, with a flight of steps 
leading to it. 1 think they call it the 
Albany, sir?” 

“Quite right,” said’ Mr. Booth, with 
increased interest. 

Well, sir, he said a word to the 
porter, and passed into the building 
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along a sort of corridor. I followed, but 
the porter stopped me and asked my 
business. Well, of course I hadn’t got 
no business, nothing that I could tell. 
The porter wouldn’t let me go in ; couldn’t 
persuade him anyhow, sir. I waited about 
for more than an hour, sir, but he never 
came out, so I returned.” 
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“There is an entrance at the other 
end,” observed Mr. Booth, thoughtfully. 

** So I remembered afterwards, sir, and 
I didn’t think it worth while waiting any 
longer,” said George, apologetically. 

“You did very well, George, and here 
is half-a-sovereign,” said Mr. Booth, pro- 
ducing the money. 

“ Much obliged, sir, I’m sure, sir,” said 
George, pocketing the coin with intense 
gratification at my friend’s commendation. 

“*Sharp lad that,” said Mr. Booth, ap- 
provingly, when he had disappeared. 

“But nothing has come of it all,” I ex- 
claimed. 

“H’m. I’m not so sure it isn’t a clue. 
How did Barrington manage to get past 
the porter? He must have mentioned 
the name of someone in the building. It 
doesn’t follow, of course, that he called 
on anyone. Still, there is no knowing. 
Well, good-night, Perkins,” headded, sud- 
denly rousing himself, after some minutes’ 
reflection, “‘ I’m more hopeful than I was 
five minutes ago.” 

I took the hint and returned to my own 
room, somewhat cheered by my friend’s 
last words, but feeling, upon the whole, 
rather depressed than otherwise. My 
head was a little turned by the vague 
expectations which had been aroused by 
the mysterious Barrington; and I was 
possessed by a sort of feverish impatience 
which made me inclined to blame Mr. 
Booth for his interference. I passed 
an almost sleepless night in building 
castles in the air on the very unsubstan- 
tial foundation of Barrington’s visit. But 
by slow degrees I became calmer ; my 
common-sense reasserted itself; the ex- 
treme improbability of an unexpected in- 
heritance appealed to my sober judgment ; 
and though I did not close my eyes till 
dawn, I awoke at the usual hour without 
a trace of my recent excitement. Nay, 
more, I can honestly assert that those 
short hours of mental disturbance had 
completely discounted the effect of any 
future development, however startling, and 
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from that time forward I watched the pro- 
gress of events with philosophical calm- 
ness, almost amounting to indifference. 

“ Well, Perkins, what do you think 
about it all this morning?” was my 
friend’s greeting when -we met at break- 
fast. 

“TI think it is all nonsense,” I replied 
quietly. “And you?” 

““T agree. Nevertheless, as a mere 
matter of curiosity, I propose to make an 
enquiry of the porter at.the Albany. 
Will you come?” 

So far from feeling disappointed at Mr. 
Booth’s reply, I was disposed to regard 
the suggestion as a waste of time and 
energy. However, I did not wish to ap- 
pear ungracious, and curiosity, if nothing 
stronger, caused me to acquiesce in his 
proposal. I was rather surprised to find 
that my friend seemed to regard the affair 
more seriously than he pretended, but 
even this discovery failed to render me 
the least enthusiastic. 

The porter at the Albany, a pompous 
individual in a red waistcoat, displayed a 
very defective memory at first, but the 
magical effect of five shillings was that 
he recalled the circumstance of the inci- 
dent which George had recounted, and 
recognised Barrington by our description. 

“Why did you let him pass?” en- 
quired Mr. Booth, when relations between 
us had been established on this friendly 
footing. 

“He said he had a message for Mr 
Halstead from his lawyers.” 

“Mr. Halstead resides here then?” 

“Yes, last house but one.” 

“Did you notice whether he called 
there?” enquired Mr. Booth. 

“No, sir, I didn’t. The fact is that 
other impudent chap comes up at the 
moment and gives me a lot of his cheek. 
Ic was all I could do to turn him away.” 

“Is Mr. Halstead at-home now?” 

“IT suppose so. He ain’t often out so 
early as this,” said the porter, glancing at 
his watch. 
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“T think my friend and I will call upon 
him,” observed Mr. Booth. 

The porter politely made way for us, 
and we strolled up the corridor while Mr. 
Booth said : 

“T expect it was only a blind. Still, 
we will call, and enquire if Mr. Halstead 
knows him. It is worth while.” 

On arriving at the house indicated, 
however, we learnt from Mr. Halstead’s 
servant that his master was out of town ; 
and further enquiry elicited the fact that 
no one answering to the description of 
Barrington had called the preceding even- 
ing. The valet, who seemed to be well 
informed about Mr. Halstead’s affairs, and 
was evidently in his confidence, had never 
seen or heard of such a person. 

“Is he a wrong ’un, this Mr.—what is 
his name—Barrington?” enquired the 
valet. 

“That is just what I want to find out,” 
replied Mr. Booth cautiously. “He 
knows your master’s name, at all events. 
By the way, who are Mr. Halstead’s 
lawyers ?” 

“Messrs. Talbot & Black, of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields,” said the man promptly. 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Booth, as we 
turned away. “ Possibly he may be one 
of their clerks.” 

The valet, who, no doubt, imagined 
that we were a couple of detectives on 
the track of a malefactor, manifested his 
discretion by refraining from asking any 
further questions, and we walked away to 
the Vigo Street entrance of the Arcade. 

‘Tt is quite clear he isn’t known there,” 
said Mr. Booth, thoughtfully. “I should 
like to find out how he got hold of Mr. 
Halstead’s name, though I expect he 
only used it as a means of escaping 
through the Albany corridor. No doubt 
he was sharper than George imagined, and 
saw that he was being shadowed.” 

“Why did you ask the name of Mr. 
Halstead’s solicitors ?” I enquired. 

“ Because, although I don’t think that 
anything will come of it, we may as well 
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call upon them,” replied Mr. Booth, hail- 
ing a passing hansom. 

A short drive, during which my com- 
panion sat silent and thoughtful, brought 
us to our destination, and, as neither of 
the principals had arrived, we had an inter- 
view with the managing clerk of the firm. 
I envied and admired the easy, self- 
possession which my friend displayed in 
obtaining the information he required. 
Instead of appearing to ask a favour, he 
contrived, by his tact and pleasant man- 
ners, to convey an impression of conferring 
an obligation, and caused the cautious old 
head clerk to produce his snuff-box with 
a deferential air, and to become quite 
friendly and confidential. 

“*No, sir, we have never heard of Mr. 
Farquhar Barrington, as he calls himself,” 
said the old gentleman. ‘‘ We have never 
had a clerk of that name or answering his 
description during the fifty-two years I 
have been here.” 

“That is quite conclusive,” said Mr. 
Booth, smiling. 

“And you say that this individual is 
passing himself off as a member of our 
staff? Really, sir, 1am indebted to you 
—my principals will be indebted to you— 
for your friendly warning. We will be on 
our guard, sir, we will be on our guard,” 

Mr. Booth accepted these expressions 
of thanks with becoming modesty, and by 
degrees drifted into an amicable conversa- 
tion on general subjects until, to my sur- 
prise, the name of Mr. Halstead was in- 
troduced. How it came about I really 
cannot exactly remember; I think my 
friend made a casual reference to some- 
body he knew, who had once lived in the 
Albany ; and so, insensibly as it were, the 
old clerk was led to speak of the firm’s 
client. 

Without manifesting any curiosity, and 
in the most natural way in the world, my 
friend became possessed of all the infor- 
mation he required about Mr. Halstead. 
We learnt that he was an old bachelor, 
who had formerly been a clerk in one of 
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the Government offices; that he was 
eminently respectable, and fairly well off ; 
that his family came from Leicestershire, 
and that there was no kind of mystery 
about him or his affairs. 

“Well, Perkins,” said my friend quietly, 
as we parted on the pavement in front of 
Messrs. Talbot & Black’s office, at the 
conclusion of our visit, “ I think we need 
not pursue the matter any further; it is a 
false scent.” 

“Then what is to be done?” I asked. 

“We must consider. Barrington must 
be unearthed. Anyhow, we’ve got a 
week,” said Mr. Booth, hopefully, in 
allusion to the period of grace so con- 
temptuously accorded. 

But during this interval, which quickly 
slipped by, I began to observe in my friend 
signs of gloomy irritation. He said very 
little to me about what he was doing, and, 
as I felt convinced that he was making 
unremitting efforts on my behalf, I for- 
bore to question him. Curiously enough, 
as time went on, I felt much more con- 
cerned on his account than on my own. 
It would be affectation to pretend that I 
did not experience some disappointment 
as I instinctively realised the failure of 
his attempts to discover my mysterious 
visitor, but it grieved me to see how he 
took the matter to heart, and I dreaded 
to think of his bitter humiliation at having 
to confess himself baffled. 

However, the apparently inevitable 
moment arrived, and one morning he 
came up to me after breakfast, and 
silently handed me a slip of paper. 

“* What is this ?’ I enquired nervously, 
knowing full well. 

“To-morrow is the last day. That 
young fellow is too clever for me,” he 
replied quietly. 

“You advise me to insert the adver- 
tisement and to sign the bond?” I 
said. 

“T dare not advise the contrary. Mind 
you, I think, in course of time, I might 
find everything out. But it is a hard nut 
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to crack. At present I have been able to 
do nothing.” 

He turned aside as he spoke, with such 
an air of dejection and annoyance that I 
made, on the spot, a reckless resolve. Of 
course I was influenced in some measure 
by his suggestion that he only needed 
time ; but at the moment I felt in a mood 
to hazard everything rather than cause 
my friend pain. 

My first impulse was simply not to in- 
sert the advertisement ; but, on second 
thoughts, a better plan occurred to me. 
I took up a pen, and on a fresh slip of 
paper I wrote the words : 

“ Mr. Barrington is informed that he ts 
beaten.” 

It was a mere piece of harmless bravado, 
designed to gratify my friend rather than 
to cause annoyance to his adversary. 
Still, I could not help chuckling at Mr. 
Barrington’s mystification when he beheld 
it, and I experienced quite a thrill of glee- 
ful satisfaction when I handed the message 
across the desk at the Zimes office. 

I kept my secret from Mr. Booth, and 
next morning I watched with considerable 
amusement to see the effect upon him of 
my little manceuvre. He was very late 
down—lI think purposely—and when he 
arrived he distinctly avoided opening his 
private copy of the Zimes, which lay by 
the side of his plate. But at length, 
catching my eye, he unfolded the sheet 
with a studied air of indifference. I saw 
him glance at the “agony” column, and 
then give a start of surprise, while his 
bald forehead grew rosy over the top of 
the page. The next moment he jumped 
up from his seat with a beaming counte- 
nance, and came round to the back of my 
chair. 

“You old ass,” he murmured in my 
ear, giving me at the same time a friendly 
dig in the ribs. 

After which little ebullition of feeling, 
he resumed his place at the table, and 
went on with his breakfast as though 
nothing had happened. For my part, 




















between satisfaction at the evident grati- 
fication which I had caused him and 
an Englishman’s nervous dread of being 
thanked, I made haste to despatch my 
meal, and hurried off to the office without 
giving him an opportunity of speaking to 
me. 

I was in unaccountably good spirits all 
that day, and felt rather relieved that my 
duties kept me mostly out of doors. I 
sometimes had a good deal of running 
about to do, and it happened that it was 
my turn to go the round of the various 
branches, so that I had little leisure to 
reflect upon the possible consequences of 
the step I had taken. I did not get back 
to my desk till after the doors of the 
establishment had been closed to the 
general public; and I then learnt that a 
lad had called during the afternoon with 
a note for me, but that, just before closing 
time, he had returned and asked to have 
the note handed back to him on the 
ground that, owing to my _ continued 
absence, it was now useless. I was 
annoyed to find that this’ request had 
been complied with, so that I had abso- 
lutely no idea who my correspondent was. 

{ naturally associated this rather 
mysterious incident with myadvertisement 
in the day’s Zimes, and hastened back to 
Elvira House as soon as I could to tell 
my friend about it. 

George opened the door to me in a 
state of suppressed excitement, and after 
briefly saying, in answer to my enquiry, 
that Mr. Booth had not yet returned, he 
blurted out : 

“That there party is here, sir! I 
showed him in the smoking-room, as he 
said he would wait for you.” 

“Did he ask for me?” I enquired, 
considerably startled. 

“No, sir, he asked for Mr. Booth first, 
and it’s my belief he wouldn’t have come 
in if I hadn’t told him Mr. Booth wasn’t 
coming back to-night,” said George with 
a wink. 

I felt exceedingly uncomfortable, for 
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without my friend at my elbow I did not 
know what on earth I should say to my 
visitor. From Mr. Booth’s opinion of the 
fellow, I knew that I was no match for 
him in cunning, and, with regard to the 
bond, I should have considered it an act 
of disloyalty to have signed it behind my 
friend’s back. 

However, there was nothing to be done 
but to face the man, so, bidding George 
to warn Mr. Booth if he returned before 
my visitor left, I hung up my great-coat 
and hat in the hall, and walked into the 
smoking-room. 

Barrington was standing on the hearth- 
rug with his back to the fire, looking 
much more prosperous than at our first 
interview. He was neatly dressed in a 
stout suit of blue serge, and on the table 
lay a brand new cloth-cap of the same 
material. He looked as though he were 
on the eve of a journey, and carried a 
railway rug across his arm. 

“Ah! Mr. Perkins,” he exclaimed, 
impatiently, as I entered. “I sent a 
note to your office, but you were out.” 

“You saw the advertisement, I sup- 
pose,” I said, taking the bull by the horns. 

“Yes. I’m glad to find that you can 
do without me,” he replied, looking at 
me keenly. 

“Thanks to my friend, Mr. Booth,” 1 
observed, as calmly as I could. 

“*He has found out everything, has 
he?” enquired Barrington, rather ner- 
vously. 

“ May I enquire,” I said, stiffly, feeling 
unpleasantly conscious that the tell-tale 
blush was mounting to my cheeks, “the 
object of your visit ?” 

“ T am going abroad, and my train starts 
for Southampton in an hour,” he said, 
still looking hard at me. ‘I am afraid I 
must admit that I called simply out of 
curiosity.” 

“You don’t want me to sign that 
precious document then? ” I said, hastily, 
to conceal my dismay at the news of his 
departure from England. 
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“Oh, no! It is too late. I made you 
a fair offer, Mr. Perkins. I have sold my 
secret to somebody else,” he replied, 
gravely. 

“You scoundrel!” I exclaimed, ex- 
asperated by his coolness. 

“Strong language, Mr. Perkins, won't 
disguise the fact that, as I expected, 
your advertisement was bounce,” he re- 
plied, in a tone of such evident satis- 
faction that I felt doubly annoyed with 
myself. 

“How about Mr. Halstead?” I ex- 
claimed in desperation. 

“Mr. Halstead!” he repeated, pausing 
with an air of bewilderment in the act of 
taking up his hat from the table. “Oh! 
you mean the old gentleman who lives in 
the Albany,” he added, after a few 
moments of puzzled reflection. 

“Yes,” I said sullenly, perceiving that 
my chance shot had missed its mark. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” he laughed boister- 
ously. “So that is the extent of Mr. 
Booth’s wonderful discoveries! Will you 
present my compliments to your friend 
and say that I knew that I was being 
followed that night. If I could spare the 
time I should like to see him to congratu- 
late him upon his triumph.” 

He took a step towards the door as he 
spoke, but before he could reach it I 
rushed forward and, with a desperate 
movement, turned the key. My action 
was so totally unexpected that Barrington 
at first looked simply amazed, while for 
my part, I was so carried away by excite- 
ment and anger at the thought of his 
quitting the country with his undisclosed 
secret, that I had yielded to a desperate 
and unreasoning impulse. 

“Mr. Perkins! what does this mean?” 
exclaimed Barrington, quickly and sternly, 
when he realised the situation. 

“You must wait to see Mr. Booth,” 
I gasped, as I slipped the key into my 
pocket. 

“T understood Mr. Booth was out of 


town,” he said, in a startled tone. 
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“ He will be back in time for dinner,” 
I answered. 

“Open that door immediately,” cried 
Barrington, in a peremptory tone. 

“ Not until——” 

“Mr. Perkins, open that door, or——’ 

He did not conclude his sentence, but, 
with a determined air, produced suddenly 
a formidable revolver and levelled it 
straight at my head. I wish I could re- 
cord that I displayed courage and firm- 
ness in this startling emergency. I am 
afraid I must admit that, on the contrary, 
I behaved with absolute pusillanimity. I 
endeavoured to convince myself that my 
assailant would not dare to carry out 
his threat, but it is not easy to reason 
calmly with the gleaming barrel of a re- 
volver dazzling one’s eyes and under- 
standing, and Barrington’s aspect was. 
that of a desperate man. After a brief 
moment of hesitation, I sulkily threw the 
key on the table, and stepped out of 
range, while my visitor picked it up and, 
transferring the offensive weapon to his 
left hand, proceeded to unlock the door, 
keeping his eyes fixed, half sternly and 
half jeeringly, upon me. 

We were both of us too much preoccu- 
pied, I suppose, in watching one another, 
to notice the sound of an approaching 
footstep in the hall outside ; at all events 
it would be difficult to say which was the 
more startled—though with widely differ- 
ent emotions—when, the instant Barring- 
ton had turned the key, the door was 
quietly opened from the outside and Mr. 
Booth, still wearing his hat and overcoat, 
quietly entered the room. 

He appeared to take in the situation at 
a glance, and, before Barrington could re- 
cover from his surprise, closed the door 
behind him and stood with his back against 
it. 
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“You had better put that thing away,” 
he said, addressing my companion, re- 
ferring contemptuously to the revolver. 

“T’m in a hurry,” said Barrington, tak- 
ing a step forward. 
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“You were thinking of starting on a 
journey ?” enquired Mr. Booth, blandly. 

“ Abroad,” I interposed, significantly. 

“Will you be good enough to ring the 
bell, Perkins?” said Mr. Booth. 

“Stop!” exclaimed Barrington, as I 
was proceeding mechanically to obey. 
“What for?” he added, turning fiercely 
upon my friend. 

“T propose to give you in charge for 
threatening Mr. Perkins—and also myself 

—with a revolver,” said Mr. Booth, smil- 
ing at the fellow’s manifest discomfiture. 
“ What the ultimate result may be I can’t 
say, but you will pass this night, at all 
events, ina police cell.” 

“What is the object of this tomfoolery?” 
cried Barrington, angrily. 

“That’s my affair, but I can guarantee 
this much —that in twelve hours from 
now, you being safe under lock and key, 
I shall, with the assistance of the police, 
have discovered everything I wish to 
know—your name, your recent address, 
your present destination, the persons you 
have been in communication with, the 
nature of your business with them—in a 
word, everything.” 

“You know nothing at present, at all 
events,” said Barrington, with an _ at- 
tempted sneer, though he could not dis- 
guise his consternation at my friend’s 
words. 

“You are going to tell me a good 
deal,” said Mr. Booth, grinning with satis- 
faction, “unless the prospect of having 
to put off your journey will not incon- 
venience you.” 

“T was a d——d fool to come here,” 
exclaimed Barrington, half involuntarily. 

“Oh, no. You needn't blame yourself 
too much,” said Mr. Booth, condescend- 
ingly, “you naturally wished to find out 
what the advertisement meant. You 


feared the money which is to be paid to 
you by certain parties might have been 
withheld at the last moment if everything 
had been discovered.” 

“That is right enough,” replied Bar- 
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rington, who seemed somewhat relieved 
by my friend’s altered manner. 

** Now the question is,” said Mr. Booth, 
strolling fromm the door to the fireplace, a 
circumstance of which our visitor showed 
no disposition to take advantage in his evi- 
dent perplexity, “ will it suit you better to 
be detained in a police cell for a night, and 
run the risk of getting nothing after all ; or 
to be allowed to proceed on your journey 
with—say—twenty-four hours’ grace ?” 

“ Confound you ! you’ve won-after all!” 
exclaimed Mr. Barrington, after an agitated 
silence, smiling in spite of his vexation. 

“You see, you-are in a cleft stick!” 
laughed Mr. Booth, gleefully. 

“Well, I suppose I must accept your 
terms,” said Barrington, hastily producing 
a well-filled pocket-book and extracting 
an advertisement cut from a newspaper, 
“you must have discovered this for your- 
self, you know. I’ve told you nothing.” 

“Not a word,” said Mr. Booth gravely. 
“Ts this right, Perkins?” he enquired, 
passing on the newspaper cutting to me, 
after glancing at it. 

“Yes!” I exclaimed excitedly, a 
moment later. ‘“ Henry Eustace Barker 
was my father’s first cousin. He went to 
Australia many years ago, and—well, to 
tell the truth, I had forgotten all about 
him.” 

“Then we need not detain Mr. Bar- 
rington,” said Mr. Booth, bowing ironi- 
cally. 

* * * * * 

I have terminated the story at this point 
because I have no desire to weary my 
readers by detailing the legal formalities 
which resulted in my successfully es- 
tablishing my claim as heir-at-law of my 
father’s cousin. Mr. Booth acted through- 
out as a zealous and shrewd adviser, and 
it was chiefly owing to his assistance that 
I recovered the greater part of the 
property. It turned out that Barrington— 
whose real name I charitably refrain from 
mentioning—had been a clerk in the 
office of the firm of solicitors who had 














some years previously inserted the ad- 
vertisement which had escaped my notice 
at the time. How he discovered me was 
never clearly ascertained, for I am pleased 
to say that my existence was never sus- 
pected either by the solicitors referred.to 
or by the distant relative who wrongfully 
inherited the fortune. It was this cir- 
cumstance which caused me to overlook 
my relative’s weakness in having yielded 
to temptation by purchasing Barring- 
ton’s silence for a very large sum after the 
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latter had revealed to him that I—the 
real heir—was still living. It is an episode 
in my family history which I prefer not to 
dwell upon. Suffice it to say, that I re- 
couped him this outlay, and agreed to a 
compromise which did not leave him 
penniless ; while, on the other hand, I 
became possessed of a handsome com- 
petence, which enabled me to retire from 
the office, and to present the capital sum ) 
I became entitled to in lieu of a pension, | 
to the Monarchy Clerks’ Benevolent Fund. 
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ist Hubby,—‘* 1 only knew my wife two months before I married her.” 
2nd Hubby.—** 1 only knew mine two months after, worse luck.” 











WANDERINGS IN 


BOOKLAND. 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


HEN I was a boy, I used, like, 
I suppose, most other boys, 
to do my imaginative read- 
ing through the free library. 

There was theology and philosophy to be 
had at home, but Captain Marryat, and 
Ballantyne, and Jules Verne were severely 
absent from my father’s shelves. There- 
fore these necessaries of life had to be 
smuggled in from abroad, with occasional 
accidents necessitating heavy duty and 
confiscation! It is a voice from those 
days which suddenly awakens in my 
memory as I survey the appalling pile of 
novels which (a veritable boa-constrictor’s 
meal !) I have to absorb and give forth 
again as criticism. In imagination I am 
standing by the counter of a musty library, 
wedged in a queue of young people wait- 
ing their turn to come up to the desk. 
Some have important-looking _lists 
crammed with learned titles. These be- 
long to the Y.M.C.A., and are going to 
be great men. Most of the applicants 
know what they want, the resolute small 
boys with satchels most of all. But there 
is one shy figure, a shabby little servant- 
girl, who has no list and nothing to ask 
for. Timidly she looks up at the grim 
librarian, and gasps faintly, “A nice novel, 
please !” 

The librarian looks at her contemptu- 
ously, takes hold of three greasy volumes 
that have just been returned, writes some- 
thing at the end of the third volume, jabs 
them down in front of her, and off she 
goes. I have often wondered what book 
it was the surly librarian gave her, and I 
still see her going off, radiant as an opium- 
eater who has just secured an extra big 
piece of opium on the sly. 

The Opium of Fiction! What a bless- 
ing it must be to myriads of such crushed 
hard-working lives! And, indeed, to no 
few lives that are neither crushed nor hard- 








working how unbearable life would be 
without the anesthetic of literature ! 

How happy that little servant-girl would 
be could she stow away this vie of novels 
in her box! I sincerely wish she could, 
though some of them, I’m afraid, would 
hardly suit her tastes, which I’m sure were 
very aristocratic, and would not approve 
of the democratisation of the modern 
novel. 

Well, “a nice novel, please?” I can 
recommend something like a great novel 
in Mr. Harold Frederic’s J//umination 
(Heinemann), of which, however, the 
reader will have heard so much that he 
has probably by this time read it for him- 
self. If so, I hope he has a good word 
for poor Theron Ware, and agrees with 
me that he was “more sinned against 
than sinning.” I may as well explain, for 
the benefit of those who haven’t read 
Lllumination, that Theron was a young 
Methodist clergyman in one of the big 
American mushroom cities. He had 
natural gifts of eloquence and manner, 
and was educated up to the needs of his 
milieu. But he had brains beyond his 
education, and a_ temperament, alas, 
dangerously unfitted for that milieu. 
Given a chance his brains would speedily 
think past his creed, provided the oppor- 
tunity his temperament would soon kick 
the traces of his Puritan code of morals. 
Let alone, and everything flourishing, he 
would still have been a shining light in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. But, 
alas, everything didn’t flourish, and he 
wasn’t let alone. By great ill-luck he 
missed the pastorate of the big church of 
Tecumseh, and was transferred instead 
to the very provincial-minded town of 
Octavius. Here he had elders to deal 
with of the narrowest, old-fashioned type, 
and his life was a desert, in which even 
his pretty and sympathetic young wife 
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ceased, so to say, to be a palm-tree. 
However, Theron found his palm-tree 
presently in Father Forbes, a highly “ ad- 
vanced” Roman Catholic priest, of that 
rationalistic, hedonistic type descended 
from the renaissance, and in Celia Mad- 
den, a rich and cultivated young lady, 
who professed the modern neo-paganism, 
played Chopin to melt a saint, and pri- 
vately on occasion donned diaphanous 
Greek costumes. Theron sought Father 
Forbes to borrow books for his projected 
history of Abraham, and found himself 
converted to agnosticism ; he sought Celia 
Madden for her advice in the purchase 
of a piano for his wife, and ended by for- 
getting piano, wife, elders, Octavius, and, 
in fact, everything in the world but Celia’s 
intoxicating playing, her seductive philo- 
sophy, with limelight illustrations, and 
her maddening red hair. Celia led him 
on rather cruelly—though I don’t think, 
considering her mysterious relations with 
Father Forbes, that we must condemn 
her as demi-vierge !—and finally threw him 
off under circumstances which seem to me 
the most harrowing in fiction. She gave 
the most terrible reason a woman can 
give. ‘“ Because,” she said, “you are a 
bore.” And, of course, she was right. 
Theron must have been a bore, though 
I’m not sure that she couldn’t have made 
him into something rather fine if she’d 
cared to. She threw him off in his 
transition state. Had she waited for the 
complete transformation—which she her- 
self had wantonly begun—who knows ? 
Or if Theron had only got that big 
pastorate at Tecumseh? Between those 
two issues swung Theron’s fate, before it 
fell sheer into the abyss. To use a less 
appalling image, Theron dropped be- 
tween the two stools of puritanism and 
paganism—the puritanism of his training, 
the paganism of his temperament—but, 
happily, there were two kind-hearted folk, 
learned in failure and makeshifts, to pick 
him up—delightful Sister Soulsby and her 
husband—with whom, however, I shall 
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have to leave the reader to make his own 
acquaintance. 

Mr. Frederic has burst out into sudden 
flame the last month or two, for in 
addition to ///umination, Mr. Unwin has 
published a short novel of his, entitled 
Marsena, which I have only _ seen 
praised, and Mr. John Lane has re- 
published a delightful series of satires on 
Mrs. Grundy, entitled Mrs. Albert 
Grundy, full of good things, of which I 
cannot resist stealing this cat story: 
“‘Did I ever tell you my cat story?’ 
asked Uncle Dudley, cheerily, testing the 
knob to see that the door was shut. 
‘Once a little boy came into his father 
and said, “ Pa, we won’t be troubled any 
more with those cats howling about on 
our roof at night. I’ve just been looking 
out of the upstairs window, and they’re 
all out there fighting and screaming, and 
tearing each other to pieces. There 
won’t be one of them alive by morning !” 
Then the father replied, “ My son, you 
imagine a vain thing. When increasing 
years shall have furnished your mind with 
a more copious store of knowledge, you 
will grasp the fact that all this commotion 
and dire disturbance which you report to 
me only signifies more cats.”’” 

There is an erring clergyman again in 
*Q’s” Ja (Cassells). In the little Cornish 
fishing village of Ardevora the ancient 
earth-gods spoke to the soul of the Rev. 
Paul Heathcote through the great soul 
and the beautiful body of Ia Rosemundy. 
But here the situations were reversed. 
The preacher was the symbol of all that was 
great and distinguished, and Ia was but a 
humble little fisher girl, who worshipped 
him. None so humble either, as you will 
say when you read of her daring wooing of 
the preacher, which it would be hardly 
fair to Mr. Quiller Couch to tell. “Q,” 
as one would expect, gives us more won- 
derful pictures of his Cornish characters 
—and with a brevity hardly less sur- 
prising. 

Readers of Mr. Baring-Gould’s Zhe 




















Broom-Sguire (Methuen) will wish that 
his Mehetabel had shared some of Ia’s 
Celtic opinions on the subject of love. 
Ia wouldn’t have hesitated long about a 
wife’s right way with such a brute of a 
husband as Jonas Kink, otherwise known 
as “ Bideabout, the Broom-Squire.” What 
is a “broom-squire”? Broom-squire is 
the name given, perhaps ironically, to a 


** MEHETABEL, ( BAPTIZE THEE.” 


class of squatters in the heathy districts of 
Surrey, who live by cutting the furze and 
selling it for broom-making. As I write, 
I look down the vajlgy beneath my win- 
dow, and see two cottages surrounded by 
swarthy stacks and huge bundles of sticks 
and firewood. The people who live there 
are broom-squires, fer it happens that I 
am writing in the midst of the very 
country Mr. Baring-Gould describes with 
such vividness and vigour, I am but 
half-a-mile from the memorial-stone of his 
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murdered sailor—I ordered a cab but yes- 
terday from the inn ornamented with fres- 
coes of his doom—indeed, to confess ‘it, 
I write pretty nearly on the top of that 
very dangerous hill of Hind Head. 
Thus, you see, in a way, Zhe Broom- 
Squire may be called “A _ Hill-Top 
Novel”; though, judging from his story, 
that is the last description Mr. Baring- 





FROM “ THE BROOM-SQUIRE.” (METHUEN.) 


Gould would wish given it. For, indeed, 
he might almost have written it to counter- 
act for Hind Head the pernicious asso- 
ciations of Zhe Woman Who Did. Me- 
hetabel dwells in the “Punch Bowl” with a 
husband, the Broom-Squire aforesaid, who 
treats her with a gloomy brutality incon- 
ceivable to anyone who does rot know 
the hardness of the average country heart. 
On one occasion he all but succeeds in 
murdeting her. However, she bears it all 
like a pattern wife, though she is not 
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without her temptations to do—no, not 
wrong, but what I think all sensible 
people would call right. Through this mar- 
riage, more or less enforced, she loses 
the man she loves and who loved her ; 
runs a gauntlet of cruel persecution from 
her neighbours, and practically misses all 
positive human happiness ; for the nega- 
tive peace she at last attains, with husband 
and child both dead after a series of 
horrors, cannot be mistaken for happiness 
by anyone who knows what happiness is. 
Yet there is no hint anywhere in the book 
that Mr. Baring-Gould, even for a moment, 
dreams that there was any other course 
open toher. He is evidently of the Broom- 
squire’s opinion that she was her husband’s 
property, and must so abide, whatever 
treatment she received. These are the 
Lord’s doings, is Mr. Baring-Gould’s view, 
and, one may add, are very marvellous in 
our eyes! This, I suppose, is “ good 
morality,” as it should be understood by 
novelists. I can only say that from the 
point of view of true marriage, such insane 
self-sacrifice, such spiritual suicide, for a 
brute whom, in the first instance, the 
woman never loved, and whom it was an 
indecency for her to touch, is the highest 
immorality in every sense of the word, and 
particularly in that original sense which we 
are reviving in the new word “ anti-social.” 
Of course she did wrong in marrying him 
in the first instance, but why should mar- 
riage be the only mistake that is irremedi- 
able ? 

I don’t mean to imply that Mr. Baring- 
Gould preaches on the subject—he has 
left that to me !—but he tells so cruel a 
story with such gusto, and with such a 
lack of expressed sympathy for his mar- 
tyred heroine, that one cannot but protest 

which protestation is, after all, a tribute 
to the vitality of his book. Besides, Mr. 
Baring-Gould would probably retort, and 
with justice, that Mehetabel, having thus 
acted wrongly by marrying the Broom- 
squire, would think wrongly, and keep to 
him, while behind both were the implacable 


forces of circumstance and character, that 
pursuing destiny which we feel in Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s novels as we feel it in Mr. 
Hardy's. Indeed, we are inevitably re- 
minded of Mr. Hardy in reading Mr. 
Baring-Gould. The subjects of both are 
the same ; each knows his county folk ; 
each has a powerful dramatic gift ; each 
has a weakness for melodrama ; but, for 
all that, there is between them that gulf 
fixed which ever remains impassable be- 
tween talent, however splendid, and genius, 
however humble. Then, too, Mr. Baring- 
Gould is handicapped by being a clergy- 
man, though that, one must admit, has 
not prevented his writing some very strik- 
ing and highly successful novels. 

Another woman I should like to have 
set on to the Broom-squire is Mrs. Hodg- 
son Burnett’s A Lady of Quality (Warne 
& Co.), a heroine whom, at this time of 
the day, there can be no possible need to 
introduce to the reader. I have said my 
say about her elsewhere, so shall content 
myself with once more recording the fas- 
cination she has for me—especially while 
she is under fifteen. 

I suppose, for want of a better descrip- 
tion, we have to describe A Lady of 
Quality as “a historical novei,” and the 
same applies to Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s 
successful romance, Zhe Courtship of 
Morrice Buckler (Macmillan & Co.). I 
have suggested that they should be called 
“costume romances,” till someone sug- 
gests a better description, and of such 
Morrice Buckler is certainly of the best. 
His period, just after Monmouth’s rebel- 
lion, is so fascinating to start with, then 
his book is written so well, and among its 
pages, like sprigs of lavender, one catches 
glimpses of the names of charming old 
writers, and, more important, for our pur- 
pose, his story is highly fantastic and ex- 
citing—one of the few original plots left, 
I should say. 

A Man and a Woman (Redway), by 
Mr. Stanley Waterloo, is another success- 
ful novel which I was late in enjoying. 

















No historic or costume novel is this, but, 

indeed, a novel of American morals up-to- 
date. Call-it what you like, it is the most 
delightful book of its kind that I have 
read since Mr. George Moore’s Confes- 
sions of a Young Man. Yes, that is its 
kind! Grant Harlson, a young back- 
woodsman, with all the health of the 
country in his blood, comes to study in a 
university town. There he meets “ the 
woman of thirty,” and loves her, as she 
likes to be loved, like a savage. One 
night late she sends a message to his 
house, reporting burglars, and begging his 
protection. He goes laughing, saying 
that he will sleep upon a blanket on her 
lawn to guard the house. “And,” pro- 
ceeds the novelist, ‘‘the moon comes 
through the tree-tops in splashes, and 
there is a softness and a shade, and 
it is all like a scented garden in some 
old Arabian story, and the senses are 
affected, and, maybe, the reason. Harl- 
son, a proud neophyte of love, went 
up the path, half dreaming, yet alive in 
every vein. There was no burglar visible, 
but a wonderful woman, in fleecy disha- 
bille, was sure she had heard a sound 
most sinister, and endangered women 
must be guarded of the strong. And 
Grant Harlson returned not home that 
night ; yet the moon, shining through the 
trees, revealed no form upon a blanket in 
the garden.” : 

The story ends with a picture of the 
most delicious domesticity, a domesticity 
more piquant than any of its substitutes— 
for, after all, the true love is more fascinat- 
ing than the false. 

A refreshing odour of the tuberose of 
modernity breathes also in the pages of 
Mrs. Oscar Beringer’s Zhe New Virtue 
(Heinemann), a book exceedingly clever in 
blending romance of the old picturesque 
order with a realistic rendering of present- 
day drawing-room and current philoso- 
phies. I confess to being rather in the 
dark as to what “the new virtue ” may 
be. I am content to realise that it is 
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something different from the old dul- 
ness. 

Having read one novel by Mr. G. B. 
Burgin for review, I have just been read- 
ing another of his for pleasure, namely, 
The Judge of the Four Corners (Innes & 
Co.). “Four Corners” is the name of 
a little town in Canada, one of those 
rough bushranging settlements—as I 
always imagine them to myself—where the 
men go about in big hats, shirt-sleeves, 
and with revolvers in their belts, and 
where you are shot every time you open 
your mouth. Bret Harte, of course, in- 
vented them, and one feels quite at home 
with them at this time of day. We know 
that there are “ good hearts ” somewhere 
hidden among the desperado population, 
and a pretty young woman to set them 
beating. In Mr. Burgin’s story “Old 
Man” and “ Ikey Marston” provide the 
good hearts, a charming Sadie the beauty, 
and “the Judge” that treachery to the 
old pardner Vankleek, which is the main- 
spring of aningenious plot. I don’t think 
we believe more than half what Mr. Burgin 
tells us. I mean that the first half of his 
book is real, and about half his dvamatis 
persone, but that the rest of the story 
and of the people strike one as rather vague 
or mechanical. Vankleek is a shadow, 
and “ Miss Wilks,” for all his pains with 
her, is a comic automaton entirely failing 
to fulfil the purpose of her creator. I 
have laughed all the time as I read of the 
doings and sayings of “Old Man” and 
“Ikey Marston,” two good-hearted black- 
guards of no great repute in “ Four Cor- 
ners,” but not even the fear of her chop- 
per has terrified me into a momentary 
smile over “Miss Wilks.” Similarly, I 
shed no tears for the consumptive young 
poet, ‘‘Skeeter Joe,” though here and 
there perhaps, I thought about it. No, 
it is “Old Man” who makes the book, 
and it was worth making, if only for his 
sake. 

“ What's the good of shooting a man on 
sight, and then finding out you are mis- 
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taken?” Old Man was asked on one 
occasion. 

“Saves argifyin’,” was Old Man’s reply, 

“ an’ anything as saves argifyin’s a bless- 
in’.” 
“You kin reckon on a good time 
gin’rally, boys, if you puts in a fair day’s 
work,” is another of his admirable 
aphorisms. This occurs in a chapter en- 
titled “Log-rolling,”—which, I confess I 
read first—a vivid picture of the local 
custom, from which the now world-wide 
phrase originally sprang. 

In Zhe Jsland of Doctor Moreau 
(Heinemann) Mr. H. G. Wells makes a 
determined attempt to frighten us all out 
of our senses with one of the best- 
equipped nightmares that ever visited the 
sleep of the public; but, somehow or other, 
he hasn’t quite managed it. Some have 
shuddered, and called the book “ revolt 
ing.” Perhaps it is; but a still more 
serious objection to it, from my poiat of 
view, is that it fails to convince. One 


feels one ought to be frightened, with 
all those horrible half-human monsters 
running about us on the vivisectionist’s 


mysterious island. When a writer en- 
titles a chapter “The Thing in the 
Forest,” or when he tells us of creatures 
clothed like men, “going on all-fours like 
a beast,” and “lapping” the stream in- 
stead of drinking it, and so on, it really 
is a little impolite, I fear, not to seem 
frightened, a little inconsiderate for one’s 
hair to pérsist in lying down when it 
should be standing. However, there it 
is ; and perhaps it is as well, for if Mr. 
Wells had convinced us we should per- 
haps have all been raving lunatics by 
this. He has frightened us_ before. 
Why has he failed this time? Who 
knows. For one thing his monsters lack 
fancy in conception—they are too mono- 
tonous in type. 

Moreover, they give us no sense of the 
blending of animal and human at which 
the vivisectionist aimed. One thinks of 
some of them simply as pigs or cows 
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hacked about into horrid semblances of 
humanity, and of others merely as coarse 
men vaccinated with bestiality. But pro- 
bably the chief secret of their leaving us 
undismayed is that Mr. Wells tried too 
hard. I suppose to frighten others one 
must first be frightened oneself, and I’m 
sure Mr. Wells has never had a tremor 
over Dr. Moreau. Similarly, Mr. Ernest 
Rhys in Zhe Fiddler of Carne (Geddes 
& Colleagues), fails to impress us with 
the mysteriousness of his fiddler, for the 
simple reason, i surmise, that he has 
never been impressed with it himself. 
His heart was hardly ever with the fiddler 
for a single minute of his writing. Indeed, 
one has a feeling that he begrudged the 
time spent on him, and was longing to be 
off to the cronies and oracles in the bar- 
parlour of the little Welsh inn known as 

The First and Last,” so-called because 
which ever way you entered the little sea- 
port of Carne, either by the sea or by the 
river, you couldn’t help coming upon the 
inn. As a story Zhe Fiddler of Carne 
insists upon being read, and its young 
people have their pretty little love stories, 
well told and pleasant to read, but I con- 
fess that my heart, too, is at the inn, not 
so much in search of pretty Miss Ffoulkes, 
but of the great Mistor Fostor, a sort of 
sea-faring Dr. Johnson who nightly puffed 
out his wisdom to a select company of 
maritime admirers. “Three - quarter 
William” is another mighty at yarns. I 
have been trying to find some detachable 
scene of quotable length which would 
exhibit these worthies at their best, but 
their personalities and conversation are so 
generally pervasive, so organically a part 
of the book, that quotation would be a 
sort of amputation. I must be content to 
assure you that there is always good com- 
pany to be found, any evening, at “ ‘The 
First and Last,” and that as a whole Zhe 
Fiddler of Carne is unmistakably the work 
of a very delicate, observant, and delight- 
ful artist. Perhaps it needs just a little 
more vitality, but many charming things 














THE FIRST PORTRAIT OF FREDERICK LOCKER. 


FROM “ MY CONFIDENCES.” 


and people need that. I confess that to 
me, there is a certain charm about the 
book. 

That, indeed, is one of the charms of 
the late Mr. Frederick Locker-Lampson’s 
Confidences (Smith, Elder & Co.). There 
is the accent of an exquisite old age about 
them, a certain fragility, if one might so 
speak, in the voice of the writer, which 





AGED THREE. BY CHARLOTTE MILNES (1824). 


(SMITH, ELDER AND CO.) 


those who had the privilege of knowing 


him will recognise. Yet Mr. Locker- 
Lampson had begun these Conjfidences 
so far back as 1883, when he was far from 
being an old man, being, in fact, but a 
little past sixty. Though of great and 
varied interest to his contemporaries at 
large, abounding in bright anecdotes and 
shrewd, but ever kindly, characterisations 
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of the great and interesting personalities 
whom he had known, yet it is to his per- 
sonal friends, and, above all, to those 
“descendants” to whom he addresses 
them, that these Confidences will re- 
veal most of their intimate charm. To 
them the gentle “ Farewell, dear People,” 
with which the book closes, will come as 
though they heard the kind tired voice 
saying it; and how characteristic is the 
beautiful calm of these opening words : 

“h I am fast growing old. Now, 
on this fine afternoon, far away from the 
distraction of the town, my thoughts my 
only company, when the woods are wear- 
ing the silence that August brings with it, 
now, as I look back, that gigantic and 
ever-growing monster, The Past (distance, 
middle distance, and even foreground), is 
an indistinct blur. In the dim vistas of 
memory, as a city that is dissolving into 
space, my life seems like a dream, lagging, 
yet fleeting ; so vague that it might almost 
have been lived or dreamt by somebody 
else, a vision from which it is hopeless to 
rescue aught worth preserving. Some- 
times I half wish—only half—that I could 
live it over again, and moralise the expe- 
rience. 

‘Vesper admonuit, and in the face of 
what I have just said, I will try to gather 
up a few of those far-away echoes of my 
vanishing Av/antis—the old times, the 
trials, the compensations.” 

One cannot but wish that Mr. Augus- 
tine Birrell, who has seen these Conji- 
dences through the press, had given us a 
character-sketch of its author, for Mr. 
Locker-Lampson would have made an 
admirable literary portrait. 

Another book of reminiscences is given 
us by Mme. De Navarro, once in all the 
shop windows as Miss Mary Anderson. In 
my day every young man was in love with 
Miss Anderson. She was to us what, say, 
Miss Julia Neilson is to the young men 
growing up around us ; and her marriage 
with M. De Navarro struck desolation into 
many hearts. Some of us have, perhaps, 
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nurseda secret hope that she would recover 
from her strange infatuation and come 
back; but the reading of A Few Memories 
(Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) leaves one 
no longer in doubt. The Second Coming 
of Mary is a dream that will never be 
realised, and we may as well blow out 
the lamp of hope. I’m afraid, too, that 
the book brings with it a more serious 
disillusion. Somehow the charm has 
gone with this self-portraiture. What a 
Minerva! Galatea has spoken, and we 
realise that she is marble after all, and, 
what is worse, that she isn’t an actress, 
but simply a beautiful, clever, middle-class 
lady, with a certain amount of “conserva- 
tive” intellect, andagood deal of character. 
Her acting was just a brilliant truancy from 
domesticities. When she recalls it now 
she is rather shocked to think that she 
was once so wicked. She resents the 
publicity of the thing, and evidently feels 
that there is something essentially soiling 
for a woman in “the profession.” It is 
well for the gaiety of nations that many 
good and beautiful women do not take 
this view. Her volume is worth buying 
for the sake of the beautiful portraits. 
What will happen to me if I say the 
same of Mr. E. Clairmonte’s Zhe 
Africander, a Plain Tale. of Colonial 
Life (Unwin), with its fascinating portrait 
gallery of African beauties? But seriously, 
I am quite in love with his two “ Pondo 
women,” though other tastes may per- 
haps prefer the “ Matabele Belle.” No 
doubt the African would think the Venus 
of Milo a colourless creature beside his 
Black Venus—and who shall say which 
is the more beautiful, in a world where 
beauty, like everything else, is relative 
and subjective: is, indeed, literally, in 
the eye of the beholder. But I didn’t 
mean to imply that the merits of 
Mr. Clairmonte’s book were entirely 
in its illustrations, though, of course, 
its subject is one on which I have no 
opinion worth giving. I can only say 
that I have read his vivid, unaffected pic- 























ture of life in South Africa with an en- 
thralled interest, and have been within an 
ace Of leaving pen and ink and going out 
to South Africa—to buy land at nine- 
pence an acre! - For doesn’t Mr. Clair- 
monte say in conclusion that “it is a 
great country with a great future, and 
there is space and to spare for intelligent 
men.” 

Before I start, however, I will record 
my satisfaction in the well-deserved eulo- 
gium upon Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s Golden 
Age which Mr. Swinburne contributed to 
The Daily Chronicle—praise from Mr. 
Swinburne is praise indeed—and draw 
the reader’s attention to a third edition in 
a gorgeous new binding of yellow buck- 
ram, which Mr. Lane has just published. 
To women who eat well and are not 
ashamed, I would recommend Z%e Feast 
of Autolycus (Lane), by Mrs. Robins 
Pennell, in which the romance and poetry, 
as well as the art, of cookery is revealed 
in a series of whimsical hyperbolical 
sketches which will be. delightful to all 
who relish the humour of what one might 
call hobby-writing. To write about a 
hobby in a vein of common-sense would 
be absurd, for a hobby, to start with, 
isolates that supposed first condition of 
commonplace success. 

The late Eugene Field’s Zove-/etters of 
a Bibliomaniac (Lane) appeal to the same 
class of reader. The literature of biblio- 
mania contains few books more human 
and winning. 
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In poetry there is little to record with 
the exception of Mr. A. E. Housman’s 4 
Shropshire Lad (Kegan Paul & Co.), but 
that is a quite notable exception. What a 
clever family the Housmans seem to be! 
Of Mr. Housman’s delightfully fresh and 
spontaneous note an example will give a 
better idea than many words. Here isa 
song taken from a volume, of which one 
can say, and it is rare praise, that every 
poem is quotable : 


** Along the field, as we came by, 
A year ago, my love and I, 
The aspen over stile and stone 
Was talking to itself alone. 
‘Oh, who are these that kiss and pass ? 
A country lover and his lass ; 
Two lovers looking to be wed : 
And time shall put them both to bed, 
But she shall lie with earth above, 
And he beside another love.’ 


** And, sure enough, beneath the tree, 
There walks another love with me, 
And overhead the aspen weaves 
Its rainy-sounding silver leaves ; 
And I spell nothing in their stir, 
But now perhaps they speak to her, 
And plain for her to understand 
They talk about a time at hand, 
When I shall sleep with clover clad, 
And she beside another lad.” 


There is true poetry, too, to be found 
in Mr. R. A. Beckett’s Post Mortem, and 
other Poems (Rixon & Arnold), as also in 
Mr. Sam Wood’s Random Rhymes (Mas- 
sie: Barnsley). 
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PHROSO: A ROMANCE.* 


BY ANTHONY HOPE, 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. R. MILLAR. 


CHAPTER IX. 
HATS OFF TO ST. TRYPHON ! 

BeCA MAN’S mind can move on 
We more than one line, and even 
by the most engrossing selfish 
care may fail entirely to oc- 
cupy it or to shut out intruding rivals. 
Not only should I have been wise, but I 
should have chosen, in that risky walk of 
mine through the wood that covered the 
hill-slope, to think of nothing but its risk. 
Yet countless other things exacted a share 
of my thoughts. Sometimes I was with 
Denny and his faithful followers, threading 
dark and devious ways in the bowels of 
the earth, avoiding deep waters on one 
side, sheer falls on the other, losing the 
track, finding it again, deluded by decep- 


tive glimmers of light, finding at last the 
true outlet; now received hospitably by 
the Cypriote fishermen, now fiercely as- 
sailed by them, again finding none of 
them ; now making allies of them, now 
carried prisoners by them to Constantine, 
again scouring the sea with vain eager- 


ness for a sight of their sails. Then 
I was off, far away, to England, to my 
friends there, to the gaiety of London now 
in its full rushing tide, to Mrs. Hipgrave’s 
exclusive receptions, to Beatrice’s gay talk 
and pretty insolence, to Hamlyn’s gilded 
dulness, in rapid survey of all the pano- 
rama that I knew so well, Then I would 
turn back to the scene I had left, and 
again bid my farewell under the quiet sky, 
in prospect of the sea that turned to gold. 
So I passed back and forward till I seemed 
myself hardly a thinking man, but rather 
a piece of blank glass, across which the 
myriad mites of the kaleidoscope chased 
one another, covering it with varying 
colours, but none of them imparting their 
hue to it. And all this time, by the 
strange division of mental activity of 


which I have spoken, I was crawling 
cautiously but quickly up the mountain 
side, with eyes keen to pierce the dusk 
that now fell, with ears apt to find an 
enemy in every rustling leaf, and a hostile 
step in every woodland sound. But I had 
seen no real foes yet. Ah! Hush! I 
dropped on my knees. Away there on 
the right— what was it leaning against 
that tree-trunk ? It was a tall lean man ; 
his arms rested on a long gun, and his 
face was towards the old grey house. 
Would he see me? I crouched lower 
Would he hear me? I was as still as 
dead Spiro had been in the passage. But 
then I felt stealthily for the butt of my 
revolver, and a recollection so startling 
came o me that I nearly betrayed myself 
by some sudden movement. In the dis- 
tribution of burdens for our proposed 
journey, Denny had taken the case con- 
taining the spare cartridges that remained 
after we had all reloaded. Now I had 
only one barrel loaded, only one shot left. 
That one shot and Hogvardt’s lance were 
all my resources. I crouched yet lower. 
But the man was motionless, and pre- 
sently I ventured to move on my hands 
and knees, sorely inconvenienced by the 
long lance, but determined not to leave it 
behind me. I passed another sentry a 
hundred yards or so away on the left ; but 
his head was sunk on his breast and he 
took no notice of me. I breathed a little 
more freely as I came within fifty feet of 
the cottage. 

Immediately about the house nobody 
was in sight. This, however, in Neopalia, 
did not always mean that nobody was 
near, and I abated none of my caution. 
But the last. step had to be taken; I 
crawled out from the shelter of the trees, 
and crouched on one knee on the level 
space round the cottage. The cottage door 
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was open. I listened but heard nothing. 
Well, I meant to go in; my entrance 
would be none the easier for waiting. <A 
quick dart was safest ; and in a couple of 
bounds I was across, in the verandah, 
through the door, inthe house. I closed 
the door noiselessly behind me, and stood 
there, Hogvardt’s lance ready for the first 





“NOT A worD!” 


man I saw, but I saw none. I was in a 
narrow passage, there were. doors on 
either side of me. Listening again, I 
heard no sound from right or left. I 
opened the door to the right. I sawa 


small square room ; the table was spread 
for a meal, three places being laid, 
but the room was empty. I 

to the other door and opened it. 


turned 
This 
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room was darker, for heavy curtains, 
drawn no doubt earlier in the day to keep 
out the sun, had not been drawn.back, 
and the light was very dim. For a while 
I could make out little, but, my eyes 
growing more accustomed to the dark- 
ness, I soon perceived that I was in a 
sitting-room, sparsely and rather meanly 


I SAID. 


furnished. Then my eye fell on a couch, 
which stood against the wall opposite me; 
and on the couch lay a figure. It was 
the figure of a woman; I heard now the 
slight but regular sound of her breath. 
She was asleep. This must be the woman 
I sought. But was she a sensible woman? 
Or would she scream when I waked her, 
and bring those tall fellows out of the 


3 Cc 
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wood? In hesitation I stood still and 
watched her. She slept like one who was 
weary, but not at peace; restless move- 
ments, and, now and again, broken in- 
coherent exclamations witnessed to her 
disquiet. Presently her broken sleep 
passed into half-wakeful consciousness, 
and she sat up, looking round her with 
a dazed glance. 

“Ts that you, Constantine?” she asked, 
rubbing her hand across her eyes. “Or 
is it Vlacho ?” 

With a swift step I was by her. 

“Neither. Not a word!” I said, lay- 
ing my hand on her shoulder. 

I was, I dare say, an alarming figure, 
with the butt of my revolver peeping 
out of my pocket, and Hogvardt’s lance 
in my right hand. But she did not cry 
out. 

“T am Wheatley. I have escaped from 
the house there,” I went on. “And I’ve 
come here because there’s something I 
must tell you. You remember our last 
meeting ?” 

She looked at me still in amazed sur- 
prise, but with a gleam of recollection. 

“Yes, yes. You were—we went to 
watch you—yes, at the restaurant.” 

“You went to watch and to listen? 
Yes, I supposed so. But I’ve been near 
you since then. Do you remember the 
man who was on your verandah ?” 

“That was you ?” she asked, quickly. 

“Yes, it was. And while I was there, 
I heard , 

“But what are you doing here? This 
house is watched. Constantine may be 
here any moment, or Vlacho.” 

“T’m as safe here as I was down the 
hill. Now listen. Are you this man’s 
wife, as he called you that night ?” 

“Am I his wife? Of course I am his 
wife. How else should I be here?” The 
indignation expressed in her answer was 
the best guarantee of its truth, and became 
her well. And she held her hand up to 
me, as she had to the man himself in the 
restaurant, adding, “ There is his ring.” 
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“Then listen to me, and don’t inter- 
rupt,” said I brusquely. “ Time’s valu- 
able to me, and even more, I fear, to 
you.” 

Her eyes were alarmed now, but she 
listened in silence as I bade her. I told 
her briefly what had happened to me, and 
then I set before her more fully the con- 
versation between Constantine and Vlacho 
which I had overheard. She clutched 
the cushions of the sofa in her clenched 
hand, her breathing came quick and {ast ; 
her eyes gleamed at me even in the gloom 
of the curtained room. I don’t believe 
that in her heart she was surprised at 
what she heard. She had mistrusted the 
man ; her demeanour, the first time I had 
seen her, went far to prove that. She 
received my story rather as a confirmation 
of her own suspicions than as a new or 
startling revelation. She was fearful, 
excited, strung to a high pitch; but 
astonished she was not, if I read her 
right. And when I ended, it was not 
astonishment that clenched her lips and 
brought to her eyes a look that I think 
Constantine himself would have shrunk 
from meeting. I had paused at the end 
of my narrative, but I recollected one 
thing more. I must warn her about the 
secret passage ; for that offered her hus- 
band too ready and easy a. way of reliev- 
ing himself of his burden. But now she 
interrupted me. 

“This girl?” she said. “I have not 
seen her. What is she like?” 

“‘ She is very beautiful,” said I simply. 
“She knows what I have told you, and 
she is on her guard. You need fear 
nothing from her. It is your husband 
whom you have to fear.” 

“He would kill me?” she asked, with 
a questioning glance. 

“You’ve heard what he said,” I re- 
turned. ‘“ Put your own meaning on it.” 

She sprang to her feet. 

“TI can’t stay here, I can’t stay here. 
Merciful Heaven, they may come any 
moment! Where are you going? How 
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are you going to escape? You are in as 
much danger as I am.” 

“ T believe in even greater,” said I. “I 
was going straight from here down to the 
sea. If I can find my friends, we'll go 
through with the thing together. If I 
don’t find them, I shall hunt for a boat. 
If I don’t find a boat—well, I’m a good 
swimmer and I shall live as long in the 
water as in Neopalia, and die easier, I 
fancy.” 

She was standing now, facing me, and 
she laid her hand on my arm. 

“You ‘stand by women, you English- 
men,” she said: “ You won’t leave me to 
be murdered ?” 

“You see I am here. 
answer your question ?” 

“My God, he is a fiend! 
take me with you?” 

What could I do? Her coming gave 
little chance to her and robbed me of 
almost all prospect of escape. But of 
course I could not leave her. 

“You must come if you see no other 
way of escape,” said I. 

“Wiiy, what other is there? If I avoid 
him he will see 1 suspect him. If I 
appear to trust him, I must put myself in 
his power.” 

“Then we must go,” said I. +“ But it’s 
a thousand to one that we don't get 
through.” 

I had hardly spoken when a voice out- 
side said: “Is all well?” and a heavy 
step echoed in the verandah. 

“Vlacho!” she hissed in a whisper. 
“Vlacho! Are you armed?” 

“Ina way,” said I, with a shrug. 
there are at least two besides him. 
them in the wood.” 

“Yes, yes, true. 


Doesn’t that 


Will you 


* But 
I saw 


There are four gene- 


rally. It would be death. Here, hide 
behind the curtains. I will try to put 
him off for the moment. Quick, 


quick !” 
She was hurried and eager, but I saw 
that her wits were clear. I stepped be- 


hind the curtains and she drew them close. 
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I heard her fling herself again on the 
couch. Then came the innkeeper’s voice, 
his roughness softened in deferential 
greeting. At the same time a strong 
smell of eau de Cologne pervaded the 
room. 

“Am I well?” said Madame Stefa- 
nopoulos fretfully. “ My good Vlacho, I 
am very ill. Should I sit in a dark room 
and bathe my head with this stuff if I 
were well?” 

“* My lady’s sickness grieves me beyond 
expression,” said Vlacho politely. “ And 
the more so because I am come from 
my lord Constantine with a message for 
you.” 

“Tt is easier for him to send messages 
than to come himself,” she remarked, with 
an admirable pretence of resentment. 

“ Think how occupied he has been with 
this pestilent Englishman!” said the 
plausible Vlacho. “We have had no 
peace. But at last I hope our troubles 
are over. The house is ours again.” 

* Ah, you have driven them out ?” 

“They fled themselves,” said Vlacho. 
“But they are separated and we shall 
catch them. Oh, yes, we know where to 
look for most of them.” 

“Then you've not caught any of them 
yet? How stupid you are!” 

“My lady is severe. 
caught none yet.” 

“Not even Wheatley himself?” she 
asked. “ Has he shown you a clean pair 
of heels ?” . 

Vlacho’s voice betrayed irritation as he 
answered, 

“We shall find him in turn also, though 
heaven knows where the rascal ha hidden 
himself.” 

“You are really very stupid,” said 
Francesca; and J heard her sniff her 
perfume. “ And the girl?” she went on. 

‘““Oh, we have her safe and sound,” 
laughed Vlacho. “She will give no more 
trouble.” 

“Why, what will you do with her?” 

“You must ask my lord that,” said 

2c 2 


No, we have 
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Viacho. “If she will give up the island, 
perhaps nothing.” 

“ Ah, well, I take very little interest in 
her. Is not my husband coming to 
supper, Vlacho ?” 

“ To supper here, my lady ? Surely, no. 
The great house is ready now. That is a 
more fitting place for my lady than this 
dog-hole. I am here to escort you there; 
and there my lord will sup with you. Oh, 
it is a grand house !” 

“A grand house!” she echoed scorn- 
fully. ‘“ Why, what is there to see in 
it?” 

“ Oh, many things,”said Vlacho. “ Yes, 
secrets, my lady! And my lord bids me 
say that from love to you he will show 
you to-night the great secret of his house. 
He desires to show his love and trust in 
you, and will therefore reveal to you all 
his secrets.” 

When I, behind the curtain, heard the 
ruffian say this, I laid firmer hold on my 
lance. But the lady was equal to Vlacho. 

“You're very melodramatic with your 
secrets,” she said contemptuously. ‘I 
am tired, and my head aches. Your 
secrets will wait ; and if my husband will 
not come and sup with me, I’ll sup alone 
here. Tell him I can’t come, please, 
Vlacho.” 

“But my lord was most urgent that 
you should come,” said Vlacho. 

“JT would come if I were well,” said 
she. 

“ But I could help you. If you would 
permit, I and my men would carry you 
down all the way on your couch.” 

“My good Vlacho, you are very 
tedious, you and your men. And my 
husband is tedious also, if he sent all 
these long messages. I am ill and I will 
not come. Is that enough ?” 

“ My lord will be very angry if I return 
alone,” pleaded Vlacho humbly. 

“T will write a certificate that you did 
your best to persuade me,” she said with 
a scornful laugh. 

I heard the innkeeper’s heavy fect 
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move a step or two across the floor. He 
was coming nearer to where she lay on 
the couch. 

“I dare not return without you,” said he. 

“Then you must stay here and sup 
with me.” 

“‘ My lord does not love to be opposed.” 

“‘Then, my good Vlacho, he should not 
have married me,” she retorted. 

She played the game gallantly, fencing 
and parrying with admirable tact, and 
with a coolness wonderful for a woman in 
such peril. My heart went out to her, 
and I said to myself that she should not 
want any help that I could give. 

She had raised her voice on the last 
words, and her defiant taunt rang out 
clear and loud. It seemed to- alarm 
Viacho. 

“ Hush, not so loud!” he said hastily ; 
and there was the hint of a threat in his 
voice. 

“Not so loud!” she echoed. ‘And 
why not so loud! Is there harm in what 
I say?” 

I wondered at Vlacho’s sudden alarm. 
The idea shot into my head—and the 
idea was no pleasant one—that there must 
be people within earshot, perhaps people 
who had not been trusted with Constan- 
tine’s secrets, and would for that reason 
do his. bidding better. 

“Harm! No, no harm; but no need 
to let everyone hear,” said Vlacho 
confusedly and with evident embarrass- 
ment. 

“Everyone? Who is here, then?” 

“T have brought one or two men tc 
escort my lady,” said he. “ With these 
cut-throat Englishmen about (Bravo, 
bravo, Vlacho !) one must be careful.” 

A scornful laugh .proclaimed her 
opinion of his subterfuge, and she -met 
him with a skilful thrust. 

“ But if they do not know, yes, and are 
not to know, that I am the wife of. Con- 
stantine, how can I go to the house and 
stay with him ?” she asked. 

“Oh,” said he, ready again with. his 
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plausible half-truths, “that is one of the 
secrets. Must I teil my lady part of it? 
There is a most excellent hiding-place in 
the house, where my lord can bestow you 
most: comfortably. You will want for 
nothing, and nobody will know that you 
are there, except the few faithful men 
who have guarded you here.” 

“ Indeed, if I am stillto bea stowaway, 
T'll stay here,” 
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Vlacho laughed. “We'll see about 
that,” said he, and his heavy steps 
sounded on the floor. 

“What are you going to the window 
for?” she cried. 

“To call Demetri and Kortes to help 
me,” said he. ‘Or will you come?” 

I drew back a pace, resting against the 
window-sill ; and Hogvardt’s lance was 
protruded be- 
fore me. At 





said she. “If 
my lord will an- 
nounce me pub- 
licly to ail- the 
island as his 
wife, then I will 
come and take 
my place at the 
head of his 
house. But 
without that I 
will not come.” 

** Surely you 
will be able to 
persuade him to 
that yourself,” 
said Vlacho. 
“But dare I 
make condi- 
tions with my 
lord ?” 

“You will 
make them in 
my name,” she 
answered. “Go 
and tell him 








that moment I 
asked nothing 
better than to 
bury its point 
in the fat inn- 
keeper’s flesh. 

“You will re- 
pent it if you do 
what you say,” 
said she. 

“T shall re 
pent it more if 
I do not obey 
my lord,” said 
Viacho. “See, 
my hand is in 
the curtains. 
Will you come, 
my lady ?” 

“T will not 
come,” said she. 

There was 
one last short 
interval. I 
heard them 
both breathing, 








what I say.” 

A pause fol- 
lowed. Then 
Vlacho said in sullen resolute tones, 

‘‘T’ll not go without you. I was ordered 
to bring you, and I will. Come.” 

I heard the sudden rustle of her dress 
as she drew back, then a little cry, “ You’re 
hurting me.” 

“You must come,” said Vlacho. “I 
shall call my men and carry you.” 

“T will not come,” she said in low 
tones, resolute and fierce. 





I WAS TOO QUICK FOR HIM. 


and I held my 
own breath. My 
revolver rested in my pocket ; the noise 
of a shot would be fatal. With God’s 
help I would drive the lance home with 
one silent sufficient thrust. There would 
be a rogue less in the world and another 
chance for her and me. 

“As you will, then,” said the inn- 
keeper. 

The curtain-rings rattled along the rod; 
the heavy hanging gave back ; the moon 
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that was newly risen streamed full in 
Viacho’s eyes and on the pale strained 
face behind him. He saw me; he 
uttered one low exclamation, “Christ!” 
His hand flew to his belt; he drew a 
pistol out and raised it. But I was too 
quick for him. I drove the great hunting 
knife on the end of the sapling full and 
straight into his breast. With a groan he 
flung his arms over his head and fell side- 
ways, half-supported by the curtain, till 
the fabric was rent away from the rings 
and fell over his body, enveloping him in 
a thick pall. I drew my lance back. The 
force of the blow had overstrained Hog- 
vardt’s wire fastenings, and the blade was 
bent to an angle with the shaft and shook 
loosely from side to side. Vlacho’s blood 
began to curl in a meandering trickie 
from beneath the curtain. Madame 
Stefanopoulos glared at me, speechless. 
But my eyes fell from her to the floor; 
and there I saw two long black shadows. 


A sudden and desperate inspiration seized 


me. She was my ally, I hers; if both 
were held guilty of this act: we could 
render no service to each other. If she 
were still unsuspected—and nobody ex- 
cept myself had heard her talk with 
Viacho—she might yet help herself and 
me. 

“Throw me over,” 1 whispered in Eng- 
lish. “Cry for help.” 

“What ?” 

“Cry. The men are there. 
help me afterwards.” 

“ What, pretend as 

“Ves. Quick.” 

“ But they’ll——” 

‘““No, no. Quick, for God’s sake 
quick.” 

“ God help us,” she whispered. Then 
she cried loudly, “ Help, help, help!” 

I sprang towards her. There was the 
crash of a man leaping through the win- 
dow. I turned. Behind him I saw 
Demetri standing in the moonlight. 
Other figures hurried up ; feet pattered 
on the hard ground. The man who had 


You may 
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leapt in, a very tall, handsome, and ath- 
letic fellow, whom I had not seen before, 
held to my head a long old-fashioned 
pistol. I let my hands drop to my side 
and faced him with a smile on my lips. 
It must be death to resist—death to me 
and death to my new friend ; surrender 
might open a narrow way of safety. 

“T yield,” said I. 

“Who are you ?” he cried. 

““T am Lord Wheatley,” I answered. 

“But did you not fly to the: 
He stopped. 

“To the passage?” said I. “No, I 
came here. I was trying to escape. I 
came in while Madame here was asleep 
and hid behind the curtain.” 

“Yes, yes,” said she. “It isso, Kortes, 
It is as he says; and then Vlacho 
came——” 

“ And,” said I, “ when the lady had 
agreed to go with Vlacho, Vlacho came to 
the window to call you ; and by misadven- 
ture, sir, he came on me behind the 
curtain. And—won’t you see whether he 
is dead ?” 

“Kill him, Kortes, kill him!” cried 
Demetri, fiercely and suddenly, from the 
window. 

Kortes turned round. 

“Peace!” said he. “The man has 
yielded. Do I kill men who have yielded ? 
The Lady of the Island and my Lord Con- 
stantine must decide his fate; it is not 
my office. Are you armed, sir?” 

It went to my heart to give up that 
last treasured shot of mine. But he was 
treating me as an honourable man. I 
handed him my revolver with a bow, 
saying, 

“I depend on you to protect me from 
that fellow and the rest till you deliver 
me to those you speak of.” 

“In my charge you are safe,” said 
Kortes, and he stooped down and lifted 
the curtain from Vlacho’s face. The 
innkeeper stirred and groaned. He was 
not dead yet. Kortes turned round to 
Demetri. 


” 








“Stay here and tend him. Do what 
you can for him. When Iam able, I will 
send aid to him. But I do not think 
he will live.” 

Demetri scowled. He seemed not to 
like the part assigned to him. 

“Are you going to take this man 
to my Lord Constantine?” he asked. 
“Leave another with Vlacho and let me 
come with you to my lord.” 

“Who should better stay with Vlacho 
than his nephew Demetri?” asked Kortes 
with a smile. (This relationship was a 
new light to me.) “I am going to do 
what my duty is. Come, no question- 
ing. Do not I command, now Vlacho is 
wounded ?” 

“And the lady here?” asked De- 
metri. 

“T am not ordered to lay a finger on the 


lady,” answered Kortes. ‘‘Indeed I do 
not know who she is.” 

Francesca interposed with great 
dignity, 


“T will come with you,” saidshe. “I 
have my story to tell when this gentleman 
is put on his trial Who I am you will 
know soon.” 

Demetri had climbed in at the window 
He passed me with a savage scowl, and I 
saw that one side of his head was bound 
with a bloodstained bandage. He saw 
me looking at it. 

“ Aye,” he growled, “I owe you the 
loss of half an ear.” 

“In the passage?” I hazarded, much 
pleased. 

“T shall pay the debt,” said he, “or 
see it paid handsomely for me by my 
lord.” 

“Come,” said Kortes. “ Let us go.” 

Fully believing that the fact of Kortes 
being in command instead of Demetri had 
saved me from instant death, I was not 
inclined to dispute his orders. I walked 


out of the house and took the place he 
indicated to me in the middle of a line of 
islanders, some ten or twelve in number. 
Kortes placed himself by my side, and 
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Madame Stefanopoulos walked on his 
other hand. The islanders maintained 
absolute silence. I followed their example, 
but my heart (I must confess) beat as I 
waited to see in what direction our 
column was tomarch. We started down 
the hill towards.the house. If we were 
going to the house, I had perhaps twenty 
minutes to live; and the lady who was 
with us would not long survive me. In vain 
I scanned Kortes’ comely grave features. 
He marched with the impassive regularity 
of a grenadier and displayed much the same 
expressionless steadiness of face. Nearer 
to the fatal house we came. But my 
heart gave a sudden leap of hope and 
excitement, for Kortes cried softly, “To 
the right.” We turned down the path 
that led up from the town, leaving the 
house on the left. We were not go- 
ing straight to death, and every respite 
was pregnant with unforeseen chances 
of escape. I touched Kortes on the 
shoulder. 

“ Where are we going ?” I asked. 

‘To the town,” he answered. 

Again in silence we pursued our way 
down the hill-side. The path broadened, 
and the incline became less steep ; a few 
lights twinkled from the sea that now 
spread before us. Still we went on. Then 
I heard the bell of a church strike twelve. 
The strokes ended, but another bell began 
to ring. Our escort stopped with one 
accord. They took off their caps and 
signed the cross on their breasts. Kortes 
did the same as the rest. I looked at him 
in question, but he said nothing till the 
caps were replaced and we were on our 
way again. Then h® said, 

“To-day is the feast of St. 
Did you not know ?” 

“No,” said I. “St. Tryphon I know, 
but his feast is not kept always on this 
day.” 

** Always on this day in Neopalia,” he 
answered, and he seemed to look at me 
as though he were asking me some un- 
spoken question. 


Tryphon. 
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The feast of St. Tryphon might have 
interested me very much at any ordinary 
time, but just now my study of the 
customs of the islanders had been directed 
into another channel, and I did not pursue 
the subject. Kortes walked in silence 
some little way farther. We had now 
reached the main road and were descend- 
ing rapidly towards the town. I saw again 
the steep narrow street, empty and still in 
the moonlight. We held on our way till 
we came to a rather large square building, 
which stood back from the road and had 
thus escaped my notice when we passed 
it on the evening of our arrival. Before 
this Kortes stopped. ‘“ Here you must 
lodge with me,” said he. ‘“ Concerning 
the lady I have no orders.” 

Madame Stefanopoulos caught my arm. 

“T must stay too,” said she. “I can’t 
go back to my house.” 

“Tt is well,” said Kortes calmly. 
“There are two rooms.” 

The escort ranged themselves outside 
the building which appeared to be either 
a sort of barrack or place of confine- 
ment. We three entered. At a sign from 
Kortes, Madame Stefanopoulos passed 
into a large room on the right. 1 followed 
him intoa smaller room, scantily furnished, 
and flung myself in exhaustion on a wooden 
bench that ran along the wall. For an 
instant Kortes stood regarding me. His 
face seemed to express hesitation, but the 
look in his eyes was not unfriendly. The 
bell, which had continued to ring till now, 
ceased. Then Kortes said to me in a low 
voice, 

“Take courage, my lord. For a day 
you are safe. Not even Constantine 
would dare to kill a man on the feast of 
St. Tryphon.” 

Before I could answer, he was gone ; 
and I heard the bolt of the doar run 
home. I was a prisoner. 

Yet I took courage, as he bade me. 
Four and twenty hours’ life was more than 
I had been able to count on for some time 
past. So I also doffed my hat in honour 
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of the holy St. Tryphon. And presently 
I lifted my legs on the bench, took off my 
coat and made a pillow of it, and went to 
sleep. 
CHAPTER X. 
THE JUSTICE OF THE ISLAND. 

Helplessness brings its own peculiar 
consolation. After a week’s planning 
and scheming what you will do to the 
enemy, it is a kind of relief to lie with 
your arms by your side and wonder what 
the enemy may be pleased to do with 
you. This relaxation was vouchsafed to 
my brain when I awoke in the morning 
and found the sun streaming into the 
whitewashed cell-like room. It was the 
feast of St. Tryphon, all praise to him! 
Kortes said that I could not be killed 
that day. I doubted Constantine’s scru- 
ples, yet, perhaps, he would not ven- 
ture to outrage the popular sentiment 
of Neopalia. But nothing forbade my 
being killed to-morrow. Well, to-morrow 
is to-morrow, and to-day is today, and 
there will be that difference between 
them so long as the world lasts: I 
stretched myself and yawned luxuriously. 
I was, strangely enough, in a hopeful 
frame of mind. I made sure that Denny 
had found his way safely, and that the 
Cypriote fishermen had been benevolent. 
I proved to myself that with Constantine’s 
exposure his power would end. I plumed 
myself on having put Vlacho fors du 
combat. I believe I said to myself that 
villainy would not triumph, that honest 
men would come by their own, and that 
unprotected beauty would find help from 
heaven; which showed that relics of 
youth hung about me and (I am afraid it 
depends on this rather) that I was feeling 
very well after my refreshing sleep. 

Alas! my soothing reveries were rudely 
interrupted, 


** At a touch sweet pleasure melteth, 
Like to bubbles when rain pelteth !” 


and at the sound of a gruff voice outside 
my dreams melted, and harsh reality was 
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pressing hard on me again, crushing hope 
into resignation, buoyancy into a grim 
resolve to take what came with courage. 

“ Bring him out,” cried the voice. 

“Tt’s that brute Demetri,” said I to 
myself, wondering what had become of 
my friendly gaoler Kortes. 

A moment later half-a-dozen men filed 
into the room, Demetri at their head. I 
asked him what he wanted. Heanswered 
only with a command that I should get 
up. “Bring him along,” he added to 
his men; and we walked out into the 
street. 

Evidently Neopalia was en féte. The 
houses were decked with flags; several 
windows exhibited pictures of the Saint ; 
women in their gay and spotlessly clean 
holiday attire, filed along the road, 
holding their children by the hand. 
Everybody made way for our processior, 
many whispers and pointed fingers prov- 
ing the interest and curiosity which it was 
my unwilling privilege to arouse. For 


about a quarter of a mile we mounted the 
road, then we turned suddenly down to 
the left and began to descend again to- 


wards the sea. Soon now we arrived at 
the little church whose bell I had heard. 
Here we halted; and presently another 
procession emerged from the building. 
An old white-bearded man headed. it, 
carrying a large picture of St. Tryphon ; 
the old man’s dress was. little different 
from that of the rest of the islanders, but 
he wore the cap of a priest. He was 
followed by some attendants ; the women 
and children fell in behind him ; three or 
four cripples brought up the rear, praying 
as they went and stretching out their 
hands towards the sacred picture which 
the old man carried. At a sign from 
Demetri we also put ourselves in motion 
again, and the whole body of us thus 
made for the seashore. But some three 
hundred yards short of the water I per- 
ceived a broad level spot, covered with 
short rough turf, and surrounded for about 
half its circuit by a crescent-shaped bank 
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two or three feet high. On this bank sat 
some twenty people, and grouped round 
it was the same ragged picturesque group 
of armed peasants that I had seen gather 
in the street on the occasion of our 
arrival. The old man with the picture 
made his way to the centre of the level 
spot. Thrice he raised the picture 
towards the sky, everyone uncovering his 
head and kneeling down the while. He 
began to pray, but I did not listen 
to what he said; for by this time 
my attention had wandered from him 
and was fixed intently on a _ small 
group which occupied the centre of the 
raised bank. For there, sitting side by 
side, with the space of a foot or so 
between them, were Phroso and _ her 
cousin Constantine. On a rude hurdle, 
covered with a rug, at Constantine’s feet, 
lay. Vlacho, his face pale and his eyes 
closed. Behind Phroso stood my new 
acquaintance, Kortes, with one hand on 
the knife in his girdle and the other 
holding a long gun that rested on the 
ground. One figure I missed. I looked 
round for Constantine’s wife, but she 
was nowhere to be seen. Then I looked 
again at Phroso. She was dressed in 
rich fine garments of white, profusely 
embroidered, but her face was paler 
even than Vlacho’s ; and when I sought 
her eyes she would not meet mine, but 
kept her gaze persistently lowered. Con- 
stantine sat motionless, with a frown on 
his brow, but a slight smile on his lips, 
as he waited with an obviously forced 
patience through the long rigmarole of 
the old man’s prayer. 

It was evident that important business 
was to be transacted, but nobody seemed 
to be in a hurry to arrive at it. When 
the old priest had finished his prayers the 
cripples came and prostrated themselves 
before the sacred picture. No miracle, 
however, followed; and the priest took 
up the tale again, pouring forth a copious 
harangue, in which I detected frequent 
references to “the barbarians,” a term he 
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used to denote my friends, myself, and 
all the world, apparently, except the 


islanders of Neopalia. Then he took 
his seat between Phroso and Constantine, 
who made room for him. I was sur- 
prised to see him assume so much dig- 
nity, but I presumed that he was treated 
with exceptional honour on the feast-day. 
When he had taken his place, about 
twenty of the men came into the middle 
of the ring and began to dance, arrang- 
ing themselves in a semi-circle, moving 
at first in slow rhythmical steps and 
gradually quickening their motions till 
they ended in a wonderful display of 
activity. During this performance Phroso 
and Constantine sat still and impassive, 
while Vlacho’s lifeless face was scorched 
by the growing heat of the sun. The 


men who had been told off to watch 
me leant on their long guns, and I 
wondered wearily when my part in this 
strangely mixed ceremony was to begin. 

At last it came. The dance ended, 
the performers flung themselves fatigued 
on the turf, there was a hush of expecta- 
tion, and the surrounding crowd of women 
and children drew closer in towards where 
the men had taken up their position in 
ranks on either side of the central seats. 
“Step forward,” said one of my guards, 
and I, obeying him, lifted my hat and 
bowed to Phroso. Then, replacing my 
hat, I stood waiting the pleasure of the as- 
sembly, All eyes were fixed on Constan- 
tine, who remained seated and silent yet a 
little while longer. Then he rose slowly 
to his feet, bowed to Phroso, and pointed 
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in a melodramatic fashion at Vlacho’s 
body. But I was not in the least inclined 
to listen to an oration in the manner of 
Mark Antony over the body of Cesar, 
and just as Constantine was opening his 
mouth I observed loudly, 

“Ves, I killed him, and the reason 
no. man knows better than Constantine 
Stefanopoulos.” 

Constantine glared at me, and, ignoring 
the bearing of my remark, broke into a 
eulogium on the dead innkeeper. It was 
coldly received. Vlacho’s virtues were 
not recognised by any outburst of grief or 
indignation ; indeed there was a smothered 
laugh or two when Constantine called him 
“a brave true man.” The orator detected 
his failure and shifted his ground dexter- 
ously, passing on in rapid transition to ask 
in what quarrel Vlacho had died. Now 
he was gripping his audience ; they drew 
closer ; they became very still; angry and 
threatening glances were bent on me. 
Constantine lashed himself to fury as he 


cried, “ He died for our island, which this 
barbarian claims as his !” 
“ He died--—” I began ; but a heavy 


hand on my shoulder and the menace 


of a knife cut short my protest. Demetri 
had come and taken his stand by me, 
and I knew that Demetri would jump 
at the first excuse to make my silence 
perpetual. So I held my peace, and the 
men caught up Constantine’s last point, 
crying angrily, “ Aye, he takes our island 
from us.” 

“‘ Ves,” said Constantine, “he has taken 
our island, and he claims it for his, he has 
killed our brethren, and put our Lady out 
of her inheritance. What shall he suffer ? 
For although we may not kill on St. Try- 
phon’s day, we may judge on it, and the 
sentence may be performed at daybreak 
to-morrow. What shall this man suffer? 
Is he not worthy of death?” 

It was what lawyers call a leading ques- 
tion, and it found its expected answer in 
a deep fierce growl of “‘ Death, death!” 
‘Clearly the island was the thing, Vlacho’s 
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death merely an incidental affair of no 
great importance. I suppose that Phroso 
understood this as well as I, for now 
she rose suddenly. Constantine seemed 
disinclined to be interrupted, but she 
stood her ground firmly, though her 
face was very pale, and I saw her hands 
tremble ; at last he sank back on to the 
bank. 

“Why this turmoil?” she asked. “The 
stranger did not know our customs. He 
thought that the island was his by right, 
and when he was attacked he defended 
himself. I pray you may all fight as 
bravely as he has fought.” 

“But the island, the island!” they 
cried. 

“Ves,” said she, “I also love the island. 
Well, he has given back the island to me. 
Behold his writing!” She held up the 
paper which I had given to her, and 
read the writing aloud in a clear voice. 
“What have you against him now?” 
she asked. “ His people have loved the 
Hellenes. He has given back the island. 
Why shall he not depart in peace ?” 

The effect was great. The old priest 
seized the paper and scanned it eagerly ; 
it was snatched from him and passed 
rapidly from hand to hand, greeted with 
surprised murmurs and intense excitement. 
Phroso stood watching its progress ; Con- 
stantine sat with a heavy scowl on his 
face, and the frown grew yet deeper when 
I smiled at him with pleasant urbanity. 

“Tt is true,” said the priest with a sigh 
of relief. “ He has given back the island . 
he need not die.” : 

Phroso sat down; a sudden faintness 
seemed to follow on the strain, and I saw 
Kortes support her with his arm. But 
Constantine was not beaten yet. He 
sprang up and cried in bitterly scornful 
tones, 

“ Aye, let him go—let him go to Rhodes 
and tell the Governor that you sought to 
slay him and his friends ; and that you 
extorted the paper from him by threat of 
death ; and that he gave it in fear, but 
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did not mean it ; and that you are turbu- 
lent murderous men who deserve great 
punishment. How guileless you are, 
O Neopalians! But this man is not 
guileless. He can delude a girl. He 
can delude you also, it seems. Aye, let 
him go with his story to the Governor at 
Rhodes—and do you hide in the rocks 
when the Governor comes with hissoldiers. 
Hide yourselves, and hide your women, 
when the soldiers 


“T bear you Neopalians no malice,” said 

I. “You’ve not succeeded in hurting me, 
and I suppose you've not caught my 
friends, or they would be here, prisoners 
as I ama prisoner. Now, I have killed 
two good men of yours, Vlacho there and 
Spiro. Iam content with that. I'll cry 
you quits. I have given back the is- 
land to the Lady Euphrosyne; and what 
I give to a woman, aye, or to a man, I do 
not ask again either 





come to set this 
man over your is- 
land, aad to punish 
you! Do you not 
remember when the 
Governor came be- 
fore? Is not the 
mark of his anger 
burnt upon your 
hearts ?” 
Hesitation and 
suspicion were 
roused again by this 
appeal. Phroso 
seemed bewildered 
at it, and gazed at 
her cousin with 
parted lips. Angry 
glances were again 
fixed on me. But 
the old priest rose, 
and stretched out 
his hand for silence. 





of a governor or 
of anybody else. 
Therefore your is- 
land is safe, and I 
will swear to that 
by what oath you 
will. And,- so far 
as i have power, 
no man or woman 
of all who stand 
round me shall 
come to any harm 
by reason of what 
has been done, and 
to that also I will 
swear.” 

They had heard 
me intently, and 
they nodded in 
assent and appro- 
bation when the old 
priest, true to his 
“| part of peacemaker, 








“Let the man 
speak for himself,” 
he said. “Let him tell us what he will do 
if we set him free. It may be that he will 
give us an oath not to harm us, but to 
go away peaceably to his own land and 
leave us our island. Speak, sir. We will 
listen.” 

I was never much of a hand at a 
speech, and I did not enjoy being faced 
with the necessity of making one which 
might have such important results one 
way or the other. But I was quite clear 
in my own mind what I wanted to say; 
so I took a step forward, and began. 
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looking round, said, 

“He speaks well. 
He will not do what my lord feared. He 
will give us an oath. Why should he not 
depart in peace ?” 

Phroso’s eyes sought mine, and she 
smiled sadly. Constantine was gnawing 
his finger-nails and looking as sour as a 
man could look. It went to my heart to 
go on, for I knew that what I had to say 
next would give him another chance 
against me, but I preferred that to the 
only alternative. 

“Wait,” said I. “ An oath is a sacred 
thing, and I swore an oath when I was 
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there in the house of the Stefanopouloi. 
There is a man here who has done 
murder on an old man his kinsman, who 
has contrived murder against a woman, 
who has foully deceived a girl. With 
that man I'll not cry quits. For I swore 
that I would not rest till he paid the 
penalty of his crimes. By that oath I 
stand. Therefore when I go from here 
I shall, as Constantine Stefanopoulos has 
said, go to Rhodes and to the Governor, 
and I shall pray him to send here to Neo- 
palia, and take that one man and hang 
him on the highest tree in the island. 
And I will come with the Governor’s men 
and see that thing done. Then I will 
go peaceably to my own land.” 

There was a pause of surprise. Con- 
stantine lifted his lids and looked at me ; 
I saw his hand move towards a pocket— 
I suspected what lay in that pocket; I 
heard low eager whisperings and questions. 
At last the old priest asked in a timid 
hesitating voice, 


“ Who is this man of whom you speak ?” 


“There he is,” said I. “ There—Con- 
stantine Stefanopoulos.” 

The words were hardly out when 
Demetri clapped a large hairy hand across 
my mouth, whispering fiercely, “ Hold 
your tongue.” I drew back a step and 
struck him fairly between the eyes. He 
went down ; a hoarse cry rose from the 
crowd; but in an instant Kortes had 
leapt from where he stood behind Phroso 
and was by my side. I had some 
adherents also among the bystanders ; 
for I had been bidden to speak freely, 
and Demetri had no authority to silence 
me. 

“Yes, Constantine Stefanopoulos,” I 
cried. “Did he not stab the old man 
after he had yielded?” Did he not——?” 

“ The old man sold the island,” growled 
a dozen low fierce voices, but the priest’s 
rose high above them, 

“We are not here to judge my lord 
Constantine,” said he, “but this man 
here.” 
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“We all had a hand in the business of 
the old man,” said Demetri, who had 
picked himself up and was looking very 
vicious. 

“You. lie, and you know it,” said I 
hotly. “He had yielded, and the rest had 
left off attacking him. But Constantine 
stabbed him. Why did he stab him ?” 

There came no answer, 2nd Constan- 
tine caught at this advantage. 

“Yes,” he cried. ‘Why? Why should 
I stab him? He was stabbed by someone 
who did not know that he had yielded.” 
Then I saw his eye fall suddenly on 
Vlacho. Dead men tell no tales and deny 
no accusations. 

“Since Vlacho is dead,” Constantine 
went on with wonderful ‘readiness, “ my 
tongue is loosed. It was Vlacho who in 
his hasty zeal stabbed the old man.” 

He had gained a point by this clever 
lie, and he made haste to press it to 
the full against me. 

“This man,” he exclaimed, “ will go to 
Rhodes and denounce me! But did I kill 
the old man alone? Did I besiege the 
Englishman alone ? Will the Governor be 
content with one victim? Is it not one 
head in ten when he comes to punish? 
Men of the island, it is your lives and “7 
life against this man’s life ! ” 

They were with him again and many 
shouted, 

“ Let him die! let him die!” 

Then suddenly, before I could speak, 
Phroso rose, and, stretching out her hands 
towards me, said, 

“‘ Promise what they ask, my lord. Save 
your own life, my lord. If my cousin be 
guilty, heaven will punish him.” * 

But I did not listen even toher. With . 
a sudden leap I was free from those who 
held me; for in the ranks of listening 
women I saw that old woman whom we 
had found watching by the dying Lord of 
the island. I seized her by the wrist and 
dragged her into the middle, crying to 
her, 

“ As God’s above you, tell the truth. 
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Who stabbed the old lord? Whose name 
did he utter in reproach when he lay 
dying ?” 

She Stood shivering and trembling in 
the middle of the throng. The surprise of 
my sudden action held them all silent and 
motionless. 

“Did he not say ‘Constantine! You, 
Constantine !’?” Iasked. “ Just before he 
died ?” 

The old woman’s lips moved, but no 
sound came; she was half dead with fear, 
and fastened fascinated eyes on Constan- 








“WHAT IS HIS LIFE TO YoU, LADY?” 


tine. He surveyed her with a rigid smilc 
on his pale face. 

“Speak the truth, woman,” I cried. 
‘Speak the truth.” 

“Yes, speak the truth,” said Constan 
tine, his eve gleaming in triumph as he 
turned a glance of hatred on me. “Tell 
us truly who killed my uncle.” 

My witness failed me. The terror of 
Constantine, which had sealed her lips 
when I questioned her at the house, 
lay upon her still; the single word 
that came from her trembling lips was 
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“Viacho!” Constantine gave a cry of 
triumph, Demetri a wild shout; the 
islanders drew together; my chance 
looked black. But I made another effort. 

“Swear her on the sacred picture,” I 
cried. “Swear her on the picture; if 
she swears by the picture and then says it 
was Vlacho, I am content to die as a false 
accuser.” 

My bold challenge won me a respite ; 
it appealed to their rude sense of jus- 
tice and their strong leaven of supersti- 
tion. 

“Yes, let her swear on the sacred pic- 
ture,” cried several. “Then we shall 
know.” 

The priest brought the picture to her, 
and swore her on it with great solemnity. 
She shook her head feebly and fell to 
choked weeping. But the men round her 
were resolute, one of them menacing even 
Constantine himself when he began to 
ask whether her first testimony were not 
enough. 


“* Now you are sworn—speak,” said the 
priest solemnly. 

A hush fell on us all. 
“Constantine,” my life still hung by a 
thread; but by saying “ Vlacho,” she 
wold cut the thread. She looked at me, 
at Constantine, then up to the sky, while 


If she answered 


her lips moved in 
prayers. 

“Speak,” said the priest-to her gently. 

Then she spoke in low fearful tones, 

““Vlacho was there, and his knife 
was ready. But my lord yielded, and 
cried that he would not sell the island. 
When they heard that, they drew back, 
and Vlacho with the rest. But my lord 
Constantine struck; and when my lord 
lay dying-it was the name of Constantine 
that he uttered in reproach.” And the 
old woman reeled, and would have fallen, 
and then flung herself on the ground at 
Constantine’s feet, crying ‘‘ Pardon, my 
lord, pardon! I could not swear falsely 
on the picture. Ah, my lord, mercy, 
mercy !” 
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But Constantine, though he had, as I do 
not doubt, a good memory for offences, 
could not afford to think of the old woman 
now. One instant he sat still ; then he 
sprang to his feet, crying, 

‘Let my friends come round me. Yes, 
if you will, I killed the old man. Was 
not the deed done? Was not the island 
sold? Was he not bound to this man 
here? The half of the money had been 
paid! If he had lived, and if this man 
had lived, they would have brought soldiers 
aad constrained us. So I slew him ; and 
therefore I have sought to kill the stranger 
also. Who blames me? If there beany, 
let him now stand by the stranger, and let 
my friends stand by me. Have we not 
had enough talk? Is it not time to act ? 
Who loves Neopalia? Who loves me?” 

While he spoke, many had been gather- 
ing round him. With every fresh appeal 
more flocked to him. There were but 
three or four left now, wavering between 
him and me, and Kortes alone stood by 
my side. 

“Are you children that you shrink from 
me because I struck a blow for our coun- 
try? Was the old man to escape, and live 
to help this man to take our island? Yes, 
I, Constantine Stefanopoulos, though I 
was blood of his blood—I killed him. 
Who blames me? Shall we not finish the 
work? ‘There the stranger stands! Men 
of the island, shall we not finish the 
work ?” 

“Well, it’s come at last,” thought I to 
myself. And I said to Kortes, “it’s no 
use. Don’t get yourself into trouble!” 
Then I folded my arms and waited. But 
I do not mean to say that I did not turn a 
little pale. Perhaps I did. At any rate I 
contrived to show no fear except in 
that. 

The islanders looked at one another, 
and then at Constantine. Friend Con- 
stantine had been ready with his stirring 
words, but he did not rush first to the 
attack. Besides myself there was Kortes, 
who had not left his place by me, in 
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spite of my invitation tohim. And Kortes 
looked as though he could give an account 
of one or two. But the hesitation among 
Constantine’s followers did not last long. 
Demetri was no coward at all events, 
although he was as big a scoundrel as I 
have known. He carried a great sword 
that he must have got from the collection 
on the walls of the hall; he brandished 
it now over his head, and rushed straight 
at me. It seemed to be all over, and I 
thought that the best I could do was to 
take it quietly ; so I stood still. But on 
a sudden I was pulled back by a powerful 
arm. Kortes flung me behind him and 
stood between me and Demetri’s rush. 
An instant later, ten or more of them were 
round Kortes. He struck at them, but 


they dodged him. One cried, “ Don‘ 
hurt Kortes,” and another, running agilely 
round, caught his arms from behind, and, 
all gathering about. him, they wrested his 
weapons from him. My last champion 


was disarmed ; he had but protracted the 
bitterness of death for me by his gallant 
attempt. I fixed my eyes steadily on the 
horizon and waited. The time of my 
waiting must have been infinitesimal, yet 
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I seemed to wait some little while. Then 
Demetri’s great sword flashed suddenly 
between me and the sky. But it did not 
fall. Another flash came—the flash of 
white, darting across between me and 
the grim figure of my assailant. And 
Phroso, pale, breathless, trembling in 
every limb, yet holding her head bravely, 
and with anger gleaming in her dark 
eyes, said, 

“Tf you kill him you must kill me; I 
will not live if he dies.” 

Even Demetri paused ; the rest gave 
back. I saw Constantine’s hatchet-face 
peering in gloomy wrath and trembling 
excitement from behind the protecting 
backs of his stout adherents. But De- 
metri, holding his sword poised for the 
stroke, growled angrily, 

“ What is his life to you, lady?” 

Phroso drew herself up. Her face was 
away from me; but as she spoke I saw a 
sudden rush of red spread over her neck ; 
yet she spoke steadily and boldly in a 
voice that all could hear, 

*‘ His life is my life; for I love him as 
I love my life—ah, and God knows, more, 
more, more ! ” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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BRILLIANT success, That was 

the general opinion of this play on 
the evening of its production, and since 
that time the verdict of the first night audi- 
ence has been confirmed over and over 
again. 

For the history of the piece we must 
go first of all to the author, Mr. Owen 
Hall. 

“We all felt,” said Mr. Owen Hall, 


ELLIS, AND WALERY, 


“that we wanted something different from 
the musical plays already produced. 
Naturally, too, we wished the new play to 
be an improvement on its predecessors, 
if possible. We cast about for a subject. 


Japan was very much to the fore just then, 
so we decided to have a Japanese play. 
I studied several books on the country, 
as in writing Zhe Geisha I wished to 
make the story quite plausible. 


As a 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST AS “CHIEF GEISHA ” 


(From a photo by Ellis.) 
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matter of fact, the Japanese element of « 
the piece is correct. We had several 
Japanese gentlemen at the rehearsals to 
assist us in the arrangements, and, allow- 
ing for a very slight dramatic licence, of 
course, the plot of Zhe Geisha is not by 
any means an improbable story. 

“ Having got our idea, I set to work with 
a definite aim 
in view. My 
intention was 
to write a play 
that should 
have a simple 
but con- 
nected story. 
I wanted the 
interest of the 
piece to de- 
pend not so 
much upon 
broad hu- 
mour as upon 
the plot and 
the charac- 
ters. Ina 
piece of this 
description, 
dialogue is 
rather at a 
discount, for 
which state of 
affairs there 
dre many 
reasons. To 
start with, the 
piece mustn’t 
run for more than three hours. Twenty 
minutes of that time is occupied by the 
wait between the acts, which leaves two 
hours and forty minutes for the actual 
playing. Divide this between the author 
and composer and you will see that the 
plot of a musical play must be told in 
one hour and tw2nty minutes, which is 
rather less than half the time usually 
allotted to the writer of a three act 
comedy. And we must have as many 
characters as in a drama. 





MISS LETTY LIND AS “ MOLLY SEAMORE.” 
(From a photo by W. and D. Downey.) 
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“In writing the piece I tried to make it 
good from the artistic point of view. I 
did not consider it enough simply to 
write lines that should raise a laugh. 
That kind of writing is very simple. The 
use of the word ‘damn’ will get a certain 
laugh from the pit, so will the imaginary 
dropping of a weight on someone’s toes, 

so will a 
stumble up- 
stairs when 
the low come- 
dian makes 
his exit. I 
considered 
that people 
were getting 
tired of this 
kind of enter- 
tainment ; I 
knew I was 
myself, so I 
tried to im- 
prove upon — 
it. People are 
accustomed 
to musical 
plays being 
chopped and 
hacked about 
until what- 
ever story the 
piece origin- 
ally had has 
disappeared. 
Itisimportant 
to an author 
that the person who ‘talks and chats’ 
should be a competent judge of what the 
public desires. I don’t see why a play 
Shouldn’t be just as rational with music 
as without, and in time I see no reason 
why a musical play shouldn’t be as sound 
from the literary point of view as Zhe 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” 

The lyrics of the piece are written by 
Mr. Harry Greenbank, who knows what 
the public wants and how to give it them. 

“The writing of a lyric,” said Mr. 
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Greenbank, “comes fairly easy to me “ Which is the hardest kind to do?” 
because I work regularly. I sit down “A love song. It is so very difficult 
every evening after dinner with a blank to find a new way of making love. I’m 


sheet of paper in front of me. I never afraid there’s only one, and that’s been 
used somany 


times.” 
“And your 
favourite 
kind of 

lyric ?” 
“Issome- 
thing of 
the ‘ Tom- 
Tit’ kind. I 
like to have 
a little story 
in the song, 
and judging 
from the sale 
the ‘Tom- 
Tit’ has had 
I think a 
song of that 
description 
the most 
popular. 
You see, a 
song of that 
kind.can be 
sung any- 
where by 
either a lady 
or gentle- 
man, and 
not being 


sO 











topical it 
doesn’t carry " 
its date. I = 


am also very 
fond of writ- 








ing patter 

songs. It to 

MR. C. HAYDEN COFFIN AS “‘ REGINALD FAIRFAX.” was a little DOF 

(From a photo by Ellis.) dangerous to } 

try a ‘Poll ces: 

wait for a mood; but just go straight Parrot and Canary’ song so soon after Mr 
ahead. Sometimes I can write a lyric the ‘Tom-Tit,’ but Miss Letty Lind said he 
very quickly, sometimes it will bother me that she should like to sing about a kin 


for days.” parrot, and the new song, I am pleased ‘ 











MDLLES EMILIE HERVE, MARY FAWCETT, ELISE COOKE, AND MARY COLLETTE As “ GEISHA.” 


(From a photo by Wale~y.) 


to say, gives every promise of being as 
popular as the old one.” 

No small measure of Zhe Geisha’s suc- 
cess is due to the delightful music of 


Mr. Sidney Jones. I asked Mr. Jones if 
he had been to Japan to get the right 
kind of inspiration. 


“No,” was the reply. “The fact is, 


Japanese music, pure and simple, would 
not be quite acceptable to a British 
audience. We have one chorus — the 
‘Chon-Kina ’—which is pure Japanese, 
but I had to alter it slightly.” 

Mr. Jones played the original chorus as 
sung in Japan, and the result was very 
much like the droning of the bag-pipes, 
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“ With regard to the rest of the music, 
I suppose it is Englisn. I have not 
attempted many ‘Japanesy’ effects. I 
don’t work very hard. People come to 





MISS LETTY LIND AS “‘ MOLLY SEAMORE.” 


The extraordinary amount of realism 
which Miss Letty Lind manages to infuse 
into her Parrot and Canary song is easily 


accounted for. Miss Lind studied the 
part from 


life, with a 
parrot in 
fio.at of her. 
"2 “4_ 
extremely 
fond of 
bizds,” said 
Miss Lind. 
“To me 
they are al- 
ways amus- 
ing com- 
panions, 
and I can 
sit for hours 
and watch 
one in a 
cage.” 
“And with 
regard to 
the rest of 
your part?” 
“I work 
at every- 
thing very 
hard, and 
find that the 
Park makes 
the best 
study for 
me. I go 
over my part 
when I’m 
out walking, 
or better 
stil) when 
I’m_yacht- 
ing. I think 


(From a photo 6; W. and D. Down y.) the latter 


me sometimes and ask if I haven’t some- 
thing by me. I never have. I have only 
published one song exclusive of songs for 
musical plays, and I had the lyric of that 
for a year before I touched it.” 


time is the 

better of the two, but I must be out in 

the open air. My present part is one of 
the most delightful I have ever played.” 

Miss Marie Tempest likes being a 

Japanese Geisha. “Anything for a 
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change,” she said, cheerily. ‘ But please “Very much indeed. I think its pro- 
don’t run away with any impressions you duction is one more proof of Mr. 
may have had from witnes-ing my perform- Edwardes’ wonderful foresight in just 
ance on the second night. Tie factisthat suiting the public taste at the right time. 


MISS MARIE TEMPEST AS “CHIEF GEISHA.’ 


(From a photo by Ellis.) 


my nerves get strung up tosuch a terrible I believe people were beginning to get 
pitch on the first night that the reaction a little tired of the go-as-you-please kind 


is rather apt to make o.1e feel very flat.” of musical play. They wanted some- 
“You like the piece ?” thing better. Well, they’ve got it now. 
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The Geisha is simply delightful—book, 
music, scenery, everything.” 

“Do you find that your Japanese 
dress hampers you at all ?” 

“No; on the contrary, it’s very com- 
fortable, and it’s certainly very pretty. I 
am very well suited too with my songs. 
Mr. Sidney Jones knows how to write for 
the voice, a quality in a composer which 
I can assure you is highly appreciated by 
a vocalist.” 

In Miss Juliette Nesville’s drawing- 
room I discovered a large basket of 
flowers slightly faded. 

“A souvenir of the first night,” she 
said. “Ah, that terrible first night! I 
really don’t believe I shall be able to play 
soon, I get so fearfully nervous.” 

“‘ But that wears off, doesn’t it ?” 

“No; never with me. Every night I 
am the same. Sometimes I have been 
asked why I put my hands behind my 
back—so, when I am singing. Well, it’s 
nervousness, that’s all. When I get onto 
the stage my hands shake so terribly that 
I am obliged to hide them.” 

** But a true artist is always nervous.” 

“That isso. Sarah Bernhardt told me 
that. I was with her when I made my 
first appearance on the stage, and I 
missed my first entrance! It wasn’t 
really my fault, but oh! it was a dreadful 
time! I wasn’t nervous then, because I 
didn’t. know the danger. Novices are 
always like that. It’s just the same with 
other things beside acting.” 

“ Of course, you are delighted with Zhe 
Geisha?” 

“Yes. It will run for at least two 
years; I’m sure of it, and when I 
prophesy I always speak the truth. 
Talking about speaking reminds me of 
something. I don’t say ‘interpretaire’ 
instead of ‘interpreter,’ do I? An inter- 
viewer said that of me the other day. It 
isn’t true, is it?” 

I assured Miss Nesville that it was 
utterly false—which it is. 

In striking contrast to the Japanese cha- 





racters in the piece there is a party of 
English ladies, each one more beautiful 
than the rest. Miss Maud Hobson has 
an excellent little character study in the 
part of Lady Constance Wynne. And yet 
Miss Hobson’s ambition lies more in the 
direction of serious drama! “I’m fond 
of serious plays,” she said, “and I am 
always a little in love with the tearful 
heroine.” 

“But you have no intention—— ?” 

“TI know what you are going to say. 
No; nothing of the kind. It would be 
unwise in every way. I like the play 
and my part. I really work very hard ; 
you can’t afford to be idle if you are an 
actress, you know. I always strive to 
be as natural as possible when acting, 
and at the same be consistent with the 
particular character I am playing, and 
though it may sound like a cheap paradox, 
this ‘naturalness’ wants a good deal of 
studying.” 

I encountered Mr. Hayden Coffin just 
as he was going on the stage to sing his 
first song. ‘“* No,” he said, “ I really have 
nothing to say. It would be presumption 
on my part to criticise the work of such 
men as the authors and composer of Zhe 
Geisha; and, as far as I am personally 
concerned, I prefer that the public should 
form any opinion they may have of me 
from what I do on the stage rather than 
from anything I can say on the subject. 
I think that when a man has finished his 
evening’s work he should go home and 
close his door. I think, too, that he may 
be allowed to keep it shut. Really, I 
could tell you nothing that would be of 
the slightest interest to the readers of 
The Idler, or 1 would willingly do so.” 

Mr. W. Philp makes an ideal lover. 
His voice and appearance both serve 
him well, and his stage career has been 
singularly successful. 

“T have not been long on the stage,” 
hesaid. “I started in Zhe Wedding Eve. 
This was followed by Zhe Magic Opal, 
and I have recently been on tour with the 
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“ MOLLY SEAMORE.” 


(From a phot» by W. and D. Downey.) 


Gaiety Girl in South Africa and His 
Excellency in America.” 

“Don’t you find that your parts are 
rather conventional ? ” 

“To a certain extent. But then the 
public will insist upon the tenor making 
love. He must be conventional; the 
difficulty lies in finding a different way to 
play each part.” 

“Tsn’t it rather awkward when you 
have to sing and make love at the same 
time ?” 

“You get used to it. After all, one’s 
singing voice should be very much like 
one’s speaking voice, though, of course, 





with more tone and quality in it. I don’t 
think one can attach too much importance 
to one’s articulation. Every word should 
be heard distinctly.” 

A capital all-round actor is Mr. L. 
Bradfield. Nothing comes amiss to him, 
and he is equally happy—and successful 
—whether singing or dancing. Mr. 
Bradfield has just been touring in 
Australia (most of the company seem 
to have played in every civilised country 
in the world), and his opinion of Aus- 
tralian audiences was summed up in one 
word—* Delicious.” 

“How do I like singing and dancing ?” 
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he said. “I love it,though I’mhalf-inclined 
to think that a good ‘faker’ with a proper 
finish goes down better than an accom- 
plished dancer. But there are several ways 
of ‘going down.’ I was playing in the 
provinces once, and gave a certain old 
lady a ticket for the evening show. I 
afterwards learned that she hadn’t been 
to a theatre for forty-four years. When 
she came out I asked her how she liked 
me—me—my indiviljual performance, 
you understand. (I was much younger 
in those diysthan Iam now.) ‘Eh, but 
it was proper,’ was her reply, ‘I liked 
you very much—almost as much as I did 
Sequah !’” 

One of the hits of the piece is made 
by Mr. Huntley Wright with his quaint 
Chinese song and dance. It will prob- 
ably come asa surprise to the hundreds 
of people who have had the pleasure of 
encoring Mr. Wright’s dance to hear that 
he has never taken a lesson in dancing in 
his life. 

“Tt comes naturally,” he said. “I 
suppose I inherit it ; at any rate I come 
from an old theatrical family, which may 
have something to do with it.” 

“But how do you set about learning 
such an extraordinary dance as the one 
you perform nightly ?” 

“The music and character you play 
suggest the movements. 

“Do you give absolutely the same 
dance every night?” 

“No, I change it a little at times. My 
knowledge of China, and where did I get 
it from? Books. When I had my part 
given me I took to reading a lot of books 
on Chinese dancing, and discovered that 
the Chinese very seldom danced at all. 
This was a great help to me.” 

My next visit was to Mr. Harry Monk- 
house. 

“T want you to use your imagination,’ 
said Mr. Monkhouse. “Just imagine that 
I’m a jockey.” 

“ Rather a big stretch of imag 


? 


” 





“Wait a minute. Imagine that I’m a 
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jockey. Well, I have received my orders 
how to ride, but my gee-gee hasn’t quite 
got into his stride yet. (The play had 
only run two nights.) Ina little time | 
hope to carry out my orders faithfully ; but, 
of course, a jockey mustn’t be quite me- 
chanical in his movements, he must use a 
little discretion (which in this case may 
be roughly translated ‘gag’). I like my 
part, and I like my dress, and I like the 
music. But I want a little time to get 
comfortably settled. No, I have never 
played Shakespeare, nor do I see a pro- 
bability of my doing so. I’m quite sure 
I should want to gag all the way through 
my part.” 

“You have had some little experience 
in the art of gagging, I believe ?” 

“Well, I’ve been on the stage for twenty- 
six years. I work hard, and I play hard, 
am very fond of dogs, poultry, pigeons, 
rabbits, all sorts of things. I keep them at 
home—quite a farmer in fact.” And then, 
Mr. Harry Monkhouse being a comedian, 
he talked about politics, and the future of 
Australia, and the advantages and disad- 
vantages of emigration to that country. 
Altogether it was a very instructive dis- 
course. 

To Mr. Willie Warde belongs the credit 
of inventing the dances for Zhe Geisha, 
and a higher authority on the subject of 
dancing does not exist. 

‘It is commonly reported in theatrical 
circles,” I said to Mr. Warde, “that you 
are capable of inventing any kind of 
dance that human eyes ever saw?” 

*T don’t know about that, but if I 
don’t know how a certain dance should 
go, I can do the next best thing, and 
that is, find the information. 

“*What do you think of the Japanese 
dances?” 

“They are very graceful. There is a 
curious kind of gliding movement in 
them—I dare say you’ve noticed it in 
some of Zhe Geisha dances. Some years 
ago there was a Japanese village in Lon- 
don. I went to it on several occasions, 














and that is where I got part of my know- 
ledge of Japanese dancing from.” 

“Don’t you find it very difficult to 
keep on inventing fresh dances ?” 

“Tt simply worries me to death. I 
must confess that when I was asked to do 
the dances for Zhe Geisha I thought I 
was in for a lot of tedious work. As it 
was, I found it delightful. I enjoyed the 
rehearsals immensely, and the chorus did 
all they could to help me.” 

The “ Japanning” of the piece was 
entrusted to Mr. Arthur Didsy, Founder 
and Vice-Chairman of the Japan Society, 
so that all the important details of the 
piece may be relied upon as_ being 
absolutely correct. Here and there of 
course alterations had to be made in order 
to get proper stage effects. However, 
what.is not Japanese is such a good 
imitation of the real thing that natives 
themselves are deceived. 

The caste of the Zhe Geisha is an ex- 
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ceptionally strong one, and includes, in 
addition to those mentioned, Miss Blanche 
Massey, Miss Lydia Flopp, Miss Hetty 
Hamer, Miss Alice Davis, Miss Kristine 
Yudall, Mr. L. Bantock, Mr. F. Rosse, 
and Mr. Sydney Ellison, who is so de- 
voted to his work that he has not taken a 
day’s holiday for two years and a half. 
Moreover, he knows the whole of 4 
Gaiety Girl, An Artists Model, and The 
Geisha by heart, and is ready to play any 
part therein at a minute’s notice. ‘The 
stage-managing of Zhe Geisha is under- 
taken by Mr. Brian England, whose long 
and varied career renders him an authority 
on any subject connected with the stage. 
Mr. England has done everything and 
travelled everywhere—including Japan. 
He has been an officer in the navy, had 
several spells of gold-digging, and eleven 
years’ experience of stage-work, seven of 
which were devoted to Shakesperean 
acting. 
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THE:-HORRORS OF LONDON. 


BY ALLEN UPWARD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST GOODWIN. 


V.—Tue CrysTaL PALACE. 


OF-ere® HERE are four kinds of palaces, 
the royal palace, the bishop’s 
palace, the gin palace, and 
the Crystal Palace. Mysteri- 
ous combination! Inexplicable law ! 

The Crystal Palace occupies a position 
midway between the episcopal palace and 
the gin palace. It seeks to combine 
pleasure with instruction, to temper the 
severe atmosphere of the British Museum 
with a subtle flavour of the Aquarium. 
It is eminently a place to which the 
young person may be taken without the 
danger of arousing a blush ; and it sternly 
waves the Bacchanalian reveller away 
from its chaste turnstiles. 

These things have been misunderstood. 
Persons have insisted on regarding the 
Crystal Palace as a place of amusement, a 
haunt of joy, in which light frivolity may be 
indulged in, and the serious cares of life 
laid aside. They go out there in a reck- 
less frame of mind, too often excited by 
drink, and expect to find the same mad 
whirl of gaiety which prevails at places like 
Madame Tussaud’s and the Zoological 
Gardens. 

This is an injustice to the high prin- 
ciple which animates the directors of 
the Crystal Palace. The directors of this 
Palace are good men. Probably they are 
retired missionaries. This theory is sup- 
ported by the numerous statues of heathen 
which are stationed at various points in 
the building, and which are obviously not 
put there for purposes of decoration. No 
one knows how ugly the heathen are till 
he has been to the Crystal Palace. -There 
do not seem to be any good-looking 
heathen. They are all frights. 

The evil-minded have cavilled at these 
groups of statuary for not being more 





amply draped. But the directors have 
acted in this matter with deep policy. 
The more you see of these persons the 
less you like them. Heliogabalus might 
gaze on these statues for hours without 
an immodest thought. 

However, the directors have two kinds 
of statues in stock—plain and coloured. 
The plain ones are or the whole an im- 
provement on the coloured, though this 
remark does not apply to their moral 
character. Some of them seem to have 
been good-looking persons enough, but 
the costumes they dispensed with would 
have clothed an orphanage. The Trilby 
mania must have been carried very far be- 
yond the foot in ancient society, to judge , 
from the three Graces whose figures are 
now on view in this place. No living 
duchess would consent to be modelled in 
such absolute déshadillé. 

In addition to images of these and 
other eminent persons of former times, the 
Crystal Palace has got models of their 
homes, for instance, the Parthenon of 
Athens—a close imitation of the Mansion 
House, and also a very imperfect repro- 
duction of the Alhambra in Leicester 
Square. 

Where the directors of the Palace have 
shown a slight want of imagination, how- 
ever, is in not combining the figures with 
the buildings, so as to produce a really 
vivid picture of life in those days. A 
Venus of Milo coyly peeping out between 
the columns of the Parthenon at Apollo 
Belvedere—or perhaps Cupid patting a 
sphynx on the back, and throwing his 
bow into the water for it to fetch out— 
something of this kind would have been 
at once appropriate and cheerful. 

On the whole these specimens of archi- 


























NO ONE KNOWS HOW UGLY THE HEATHEN ARE TILL HE HAS BEEN TO THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 
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tecture are disappointing. The Parthe- 
non has been over-praised. It must have 
been fearfully draughty with all those 
pillars, and there is nothing to show how 
it was drained. Phidias mistook his 
vocation. He was no sort of an architect. 
He couldn’t construct a good weather- 
iight temple to save his life. He ought 
to have stuck to wedding-cakes, and he 
would have madea fortune. As for these 
buildings there is not one of them whose 
plans would be passed by a modern local 
authority unless it was heavily bribed. 

These architectural abortions are no 
real credit to the Crystal Palace. They 
ought to be taken away, and replaced by 
a model of an artisan’s dwelling, or even 
a replica of a flat. 

It is not generally known that the 
Crystal Palace is the native home of the 
penny-in-the-slot machine. The directors 
have tried to conceal this fact for fear of 
rousing prejudice against their house. 
But they are not really to blame. It was 
impossible for them to foresee the bale- 
ful growth to which these things would 
attain, and which threatens to overwhelm 
our civilisation. But let their error be a 
warning to other variety entertainers. It 
is not yet too late to crush the cinemato- 
graph in the bud, or to wreck the Great 
Wheel, but if the golden hour be once 
allowed to pass, it may never return. 

The great secret of the success of this 
Palace is its inaccessibility. Ommne igno- 
tum pro magnifico. There is no part of 
London from which it is easy to get to 
the Crystal Palace. I am aware that 
this statement has been denied. Some 
persons have pretended that it is easy 


to get to the Palace from Clapham. But 
has it ever been proved that such a 
place as Clapham really exists? I believe 
not. 

If the Crystal Palace were brought to 
our doors we should probably cease to 
care for it. We should pass it by, like 
the Houses of Parliame :it, and the Griffin, 
and other objects for which familiarity 
has bred contempt. But its wild seclusion 
imparts to this Palace a mysterious charm. 
There is a certain fascination in starting 
to go to it, from the doubt as to whether 
it will ever be reached. It is like a novel 
by Wilkie Collins, the secret is preserved 
to the very end. 

Another attraction about the Palace 
which has not been sufficiently explained, is 
in connection with the fireworks. Why is it 
that such vast multitudes are drawn, time 
after time, to gaze on these exhibitions ? 
It is time to reveal the shameful secret. 
The people who flock to see these fire- 
works are persons who, as children, were 
taken to spend the day at the Crystal 
Palace by wicked uncles, or cruel, unfor- 
giving aunts. Now they are grown up 
they go there in the mad, diabolical hope 
of seeing the Palace some day catch fire 
in the midst of the display, and become a 
heap of sand and alkali ! 

For, to conclude, the truth must be 
plainly spoken, the directors have not 
maintained their high character in calling 
their structure a Crystal Palace. It is 
not crystal at all—but just plain, ordinary 
glass. The country is full of such crystal 
palaces, only they are not so large, and 
they are called greenhouses by their 
friends. 
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}Y Dear CiLorinpa,—I spent 
A last Sunday evening in Hyde 
sx Park. We are advancing by 
"4 leaps and bounds towards a 
sensible Sunday. The band 
of the rst Life Guards was playing secular 
music, and some two or three hundred 
thousand people were enjoying a delight- 
ful hour. I strolled among them, and my 
attention was chiefly drawn towards the 
women, The great majority of them 
were, I suppose, shop girls, milliners, the 
daughters of tradesmen and clerks, and 
others belonging to the lower middle 
class. ‘They had put on their best frocks, 
their bonniest hats, their newest gloves. 
They sat or walked in twos or threes, 
chattering and preening, as happy as young 
sparrows ona gate. And what a hand- 
some crowd they made. I have seen 
German crowds, I have seen French 
crowds, I have seen Italian crowds ; but 
nowhere do you find such a proportion of 
pretty women as you find among the 
English middle class. Three women out 
of every four were worth looking at, every 
other woman was pretty, while every 
fourth, one might say without exaggera- 
tion, was beautiful. My wonder is that 
young men ever marry. The difficulty of 
selection must be enormous. As I passed 
to and fro the idea occurred to me: 
suppose I am a young bachelor look- 
ing for a wife; and let me suppose 
—it is only a fancy—that all these girls 
are ready and willing to accept me. 
I have only to choose. I grew be- 
wildered. There were fair girls, to look 
at whom was fatal; dark girls that set 
one’s heart on flame ; girls with red-gold 
hair and grave grey eyes, whom one 
would follow to the confines of the uni- 
verse ; baby-faced girls that one longed 
to love and cherish; girls with noble 
faces, whom a man might worship; laugh- 
ing girls with whom one could dance 
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through life gaily ; serious girls with whom 
life would seem sweet and good ; domestic- 
looking-girls—one felt such would make 
delightful wives ; they would cook, and 
sew, and make home a pleasant peace- 
ful place. Then wicked-looking girls 
came by, at the stab of whose bold eyes 
all orthodox thoughts were put to 
flight, whose laughter turned the world 
into a mad carnival; girls one could 
mould; girls from whom one could 
learn ; sad girls one wanted to comfort ; 
merry girls who would cheer one; little 
gitls, big girls, queenly girls, fairy-like 
girls. How cana man select? He wants 
them all. 

Every right-thinking man is an universal 
lover. How could it be otherwise! You 
are so diverse ; yet each so sweet of your 
kind, and a man’s heart has room for 
you all. May I not admire the daring 
tulip because I love also the modest lily ; 
may I not pause to kiss the sweet violet 
because the scent of the queenly rose is 
precious to me? 

“Certainly not,” I hear the rose reply. 
“If you can see anything in her, you 
shall have nothing to do with me.” 

“If you care for that bold creature,” 
says the lily, trembling, “ you are not the 
man I took you for. Good-bye.” 

““Go to your baby-faced violet,” cries 
the tulip, with a toss of her haughty head ; 
“you are just fitted for each other.” 

And when I return to the violet she tells 
me that she cannot trust me. She has 
watched me with those others. She knows 
me for a gad-about. Her gentle face is 
full of pain. 

So I am left unloved, merely because | 
love too much, 

But I am getting away from Hyde Park 
and its show of girls. 

They passed and repassed me, laughing, 
smiling, talking. Their eyes were bright 
with merry thoughts ; their voices soft and 
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musical. They were pleased, and they 
wanted to please. Some were married, 
some had evidently reasonable expecta- 
tions of being married ; the rest hoped to 
be married. And we, myself and some 
hundred thousand or so other young men 
—you will forgive my grouping myself 
thus. I was feeling young on this particular 
evening, and, after all, a man is but as old 
as he feels; so I brave your laugh, and 
say, ‘We young men”—we looked at 
them as we walked by, and we were fas- 
cinated, charmed, and captivated. How 
delightful to spend our lives with them, to 
do little services for them that would call 
up these bright smiles, these sweet expres- 
sions. How pleasant to jest with them, 
and hear their silvery laughter, to console 
them and see their grateful smile. Really 
life is a pleasant thing, and the idea of 
marriage undoubtedly originated in the 
brain of a kindly Providence. 

We smiled back at them, and we made 
way for them; we rose from our chairs 
with a polite ‘‘ Allow me, Miss,” “ Don’t 
mention it, I prefer standing.” “It is a 
delightful evening, is it not?” And per- 
haps—for what harm was there?—we drop- 
ped into conversation with these chance 
fellow-passengers upon the stream of life. 
There were those among us — bold, 
daring spirits—-who even went to the 
length of a little mild flirtation. Some 
of us knew some of them, and in such 
happy case there followed interchange of 
pretty pleasantries. Your English middle- 
class young man and woman are not adepts 
at the game of flirtation ; I will confess 
that our methods were, perhaps, a little 
elephantine, that we may have grown a 
trifle noisy as the evening wore away. 
But we meant no evil; we did but our 
best to enjoy ourselves, to give enjoy- 
ment, to make the too brief time pass 
gaily. 

And then my thoughts wandered to 
small homes in distant suburbs, and 
these bright lads and lasses round me 
grew to look older and more careworn. 


But what of that? Are not old faces 
sweet when looked at by old eyes a little 
dimmed by love, and are not care and 
toil but the parents of peace and joy ? 

But as I drew nearer, I saw ihat many 
of the faces were seared with sour and 
angry looks, and the voices that rose 
round me sounded surly and captious. 
The pretty compliment and praise had 
changed to sneers and scoldings. The 
dimpled smile had wrinkled to a frown. 
There seemed so little desire to please, so 
great a determination not to be pleased. 

And the flirtations! Ah me, they had 
forgotten how to flirt! Oh, the pity of it! 
All the jests were bitter, all the little 
services were given grudgingly. The air 
seemed to have grown chilly. A dark- 
ness had come over all things. 

And then I woke to reality, and found 
that I had been sitting in my penny chair 
longer than I had intended. The band- 
stand was empty, the sun had set; I got 
up, and made my way home through the 
scattered crowd. 

Nature is so callous. The Dame irri- 
tates me at times by her devotion to her 
one idea, the propagation of the species. 

“Multiply and be fruitful; let thy 
world be ever more and more peopled.” 

For this she trains and fashions her 
young girls, models them with cunning 
hand, paints them with her beautiful 
red and white, crowns them with their 
glorious hair, teaches them to smile and 
laugh, trains their voices into music, 
sends them out into the world to conquer 
us, to captivate, to enslave us. 

“See how beautiful she is, my lad,” 
says the cunning woman. “Take her; 
build your little nest with her in your 
pretty suburb ; work for her and live for 
her; enable her to keep the little ones 
that I wili send.” 

And to her, old hundred-breasted 
Artemis whispers, “Is he not a bonny 
lad? See how he loves you, how devoted 
he isto you! He will work for you and 
make you happy, he will build your home 
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for you. You shall be the mother of his 
children.” 

So we take each other hand by hand, 
full of hope and love, and from that hour 
Mother Nature has done with us. Let the 
wrinkles come ; let our voices grow harsh ; 
let the fire she lighted in our hearts die 
out ; let the foolish selfishness we both 
thought we had put behind us for ever 
creep back to us, bringing unkindness and 
indifference, angry thoughts and cruel 
words into our lives. What cares she? 
She has caught us, and chained us to our 
work. She is our universal mother-in- 
law. She has done the match-making ; 
for the rest, she leaves it to ourselves. We 
can love or we can fight; it is all one to 
her. 

I wonder sometimes if good temper 
might not betaught. In business we use 
no harsh language, say no unkind things 
to one another. The shopkeeper, lean- 
ing across the counter, is all smiles and 
affability ; he might put up his shutters 
were he otherwise. The commercial 
gent no doubt thinks the ponderous 
shopwalker an ass, but he refrains from 
telling him so. Hasty tempers are 
banished from the city. Can we not see 
that it is just as much to our interest to 
banish them from Tooting and Hamp- 
stead ? 

The young man who sat in the chair 
next to me, how carefully he wrapped 
the cloak round the shoulders of the 
little milliner beside him. And when 
she said she was tired of sitting still, 
how readily he sprang from his chair to 
walk with her, though it was evident he 
was very comfortable where he was. And 
she! She had laughed at his jokes ; they 
were not very clever jokes. The majority 
of them, I am inclined to think, had come 
out of 7i#-Bits, where, possibly, she had 
read them herself, weeks before. Yet the 
little bit of humbug made him happy. I 
wonder if ten years hence she will laugh 

at such old humour, if ten years hence he 
will take such clumsy pains to put her 
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cape about her. Experience shakes her 
head, and to both questions answers 
sadly, ‘‘ No.” 

I would have evening classes for the 
teaching of temper to married couples, 
only I fear the institution would languish 
for lack of pupils. The husbands would 
recommend their wives to attend, gene- 
rously offering to pay the fee as a birthday 
present. The wife would be ir. dignant 
at the suggestion of good money being 
thus wasted. ‘‘No, John, dear,” she 
would unselfishly reply, “you need the 
lessons more than I do. It would be a 
shame for me to take them away from 
you.” And they would wrangle upon the 
subject for the rest of the day. 

Once, cycling along a country road, I 
heard angry voices behind me, and turn- 
ing my head, saw coming after me, a man 
and woman ona tandem. I eased down 
to allow them to pass me, and then 
followed a little way behind. They were 
quarrelling steadily. It seemed an odd 
place to choose for a quarrel, but I suppose 
they had to get it in. I found them 
established at the same inn where I 
put up for the night, and learnt in con- 
versation with the man, that they had just 
commenced a cycling tour, which was to 
last a fortnight. 

“Can you chat comfortably together, 
two people, on a tandem?” I asked. “I 
have never tried a tandem myself.” 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, cheerily, “ you 
don’t think about the machine. The 
wife and I talk nearly all the while we 
ride, don’t we, Bella?” 

** Oh, yes,” was Bella’s comment, “ that’s 
the beauty ofatandem. We used to ride 
two machines, but then we were always 
getting away from one another. On a 
tandem, you can’t, you see.” 

“Oh, it’s just the thing for a married 
couple,” said the man. 

I suppose they knew their own busi- 
ness; I should have taken to an ordi- 
nary, had I been the man. 

I saw them start off the next morning 
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from my bedroom window; they were 
quarrelling as to who should sit in front. 

“You steer so badly,” said the lady. 

“I should steer all right if you didn’t 
keep on talking,” retorted the man. 

“There would be nothing to talk 
about, if you steered straight,” replied 
the lady. 

It comes by nature to some folk to 
quarrel, They do not start to quarrel, 
but all roads of conversation lead to 
that. I remember a clever artist friend 
of mine telling me of one of the most 
bitter quarrels he ever had with his father, 
from whom he inherited a hasty temper. 
He came in one day late for lunch, and 
having an early afternoon appointment, 
was in a desperate hurry. His mother 
had just helped him, when the father 
arrived upon the scene. 

“Ah, Tom, you here,” he cried, draw- 
ing up his chair towards the table. “ Give 
me something to eat, Jane, I am famish- 
ing.” 

“Take this, father,” said the son, duti- 
fully, putting his plate in front of his 
father. 

“No, no, my lad,” replied the other, 
returning it. ‘You go on, you’ve got a 
train to catch.” 

“No, no, dad, you take it,” and a 
second time he pushed the lunch across 
the table. : 

* Don’t be silly,” said his father, push- 
ing it back. “You have only got ten 
minutes.” 





**T can eat all I want to in five,” re- 
turned the other. “ You take that.” 

“Don’t get playing quoits with the 
thing,” cried his parent, beginning to get 
angry. 

“ Well, why don’t you keep it, then ?” 
was the answer. ‘“ You say you're hun- 
gry.” 

“Damn you, and your lunch!” roared 
the old gentleman. “Eat it, I tell you, 
and don’t be a blithering idiot.” 

‘I won’t be called an idiot,” retorted 
the son, hotly. ‘‘ What do you want to lose 
your temper about a little thing for?” 

“Who’s losing his temper ?” 

“Why, you are; you're always losing 
it.” 

The subsequent dialogue grew con- 
fused ; the incident terminating with the 
father’s covering his affectionate son from 
head to foot with minced veal and gravy. 
The son jumped up and overturned the 
table, swore at his father and left the 
room. His mother burst into tears, while 
his male parent threw a potato after him 
which broke the clock. 

“ Yes, I remember your father,” I said, 
as my friend finished the anecdote, “he 
was a bad-tempered man.” 

“Not at all,” replied my friend quite 
hotly, ‘“‘he was the best feilow that ever 
lived.” 

I did not argue the question. Had we 
done so, we should have quarrelled. 

Ever sincerely yours, 
JEROME K. JEROME. 
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Iam perfectly well aware that this is a subject which lends 


itself to humorous exaggeration in theory, but, when it comes 
to actual, cold-blooded reality, there is very little humour from 


the victim’s point of view. Many people decide to learn to ride a bicycle from a mis- 





taken sense of enjoyment; others simply because they lead 
sedentary lives, and find that an hour a day on this baffling 
machine is the most compressed, Liebig-like kind of exercise. 
“What we want,” said my medical man to me—“ What we 
want, my de-ar sir, is to promote a general activity of the liver. 
We must buy a bicycle.” As a preliminary step to buying a 
bicycle, 1 thought it just as well to learn to ride one, and, with 
that view, answered an advertisement of a firm on the Surrey 
side, who, for the modest sum of 1os. 6d., volunteered to “ put 
me through.” The arena for this modern martyrdom was a 
place dimly illuminated by a skylight, and had evidently been a 
workshop ; its atmosphere was still suffused with the odour of 
buining indiarubber. ‘Twenty-four people sat in a row, against 
the walls, whilst two muscular, but ill-shapen, youths shuffled round 
the ring holding a couple of corpulent and agonised-looking 


middle-aged gentlemen on two useful bicycles, the front wheels of which writhed in agony 
beneath the aforesaid gentlemen’s weight. Each learner had a five minutes’ turn. The 
men were made to climb on to the bicycle from behind, while the instructor held it 
steady. Then the instructor taught the victim how to grasp the handles and steer. 
The great trouble was to keep one’s balance, and nothing but practice could get over 


it. Of course it required a good many lessons before one made any perceptible pro- 
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gress. What filled me with admiration was the untiring energy of the instructors, who 
went shuffling round the ring for several hours, dexterously holding the learner on to 
the bicycle. Whenever he toppled over on one side, the instructor pushed him back 
again with a nicely-graduated pat. As soon as the learner could sit upyight a little, 
the teacher would let go of the machine for a moment, and the novice, without know- 
ing it, had to rely on his own efforts. The place, however, was too small for one to 
learn properly, as there was a pillar at each corner ; at least, there seemed to be only 
four pillars at first, but by the time one was half-way round the ring there were four 
dozen. After the learner could go alone, he was taus,t to mount and dismount ; 
the mounting seemed to be the most difficult part of the business, as the machine in- 
variably collapsed in a heap, and the treadles barked the victim’s shins. 

After about six lessons, the instructor pronounced me perfect, and said that I 
was able to ride in public without disgracing myself. With the conceit of inno- 
cence, I cordially agreed with him, but soon found that riding in a covered shed, and 
riding on the public highway were two very different things. I could not get on the 
machine without the assistance of a friendly bricklayer, and, once mounted, there was 
an irresistible tendency on my part to steer straight into the nearest cart. If it were 
one hundred yards away the result was always the same ; and, in order to avoid being 
crushed beneath the wheels, I had to dismount and ignominiously walk the bicycle 
past the vehicle. I believe there is a scientific explanation of this fact, and that 
practice does away with so homicidal a tendency. On my first trip, a girl (also a 
novice) suddenly stopped in front of me. To avoid running over her, I pulled up, 
hesitated how to get off, and came a frightful smash. ‘What a pity middle-aged 
people don’t leave these things alone,” she said with a sneer as she rode off. I’m 
sorry for the man who marries that girl. 

The most practical way of deriving any benefit from bicycling is to begin with 
very short distances at first, and to rest at frequent intervals. There is a tendency when 
one becomes tired to grow careless and upset the machine. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty ; it is also the price of proficiency in bicycling. I may mention one 
other pitfall for the unwary tyro, and that is the going downhill. To the seasoned 
bicyclist this may be the merest child’s play, but I would rather sit a vicious horse 
a dozen times a day than ride a bicycle downhill. For the first three moments 
one experiences the sensation of flying; then, if the beginner is not.exceedingly care- 
f_1, this sensation becomes an actual fact, for the feet cannot keep the treadles, and, if 
the steering be forgotten, the result may be appropriately summed up in the words of 
a Salvation Army Captain, whom I had not the honour of knowing, but who kindly 
helped to extricate me from my machine. “Ah,” said he (being unable to resist such 
a heaven-sent opportunity of pointing a moral), ‘‘life’s just like bicycling. Going down 
ill, that’s where the ’ell is.” 

+ * * * * 


As a matter of fact, nobody ever does learn. After a miserable 

‘ a: , : Evelyn Sharp’s 
period of distressful effort, it suddenly comes. It would come experiences, 
very much sooner, if we were not hampered by the gratuitous 
advice of the person who is just able to ride, and therefore thinks he is justified in 
giving us hints that he never took himself, and knows quite well we are not going to 
take either. The most annoying person in the world is the advanced beginner; he 
is so glad to find someone who is a little worse than himself. Down at Batter- 
sea the period of probation is as cheerful as it can be made; they are used to 
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of 
beginners there, and the witnesses are few ; and that is always comforting to the small ba 
shred of pride that still clings to us, after we have mounted a machine for the first time. “ 
The anticipation is the worst part. As we drive down Sloane Street, we wonder su 
sadly why cycling was ever invented, and why we should feel compelled to learn it, di 
even if it is; and why we do not learn to drive a hansom cab instead, or to turn a TT 
barrel-organ, or to sell cabbages off a barrow, or anything else that looks so easy— ar 
compared with cycling—in the streets we pass through. Even fate does not come to wi 
our assistance, for the horse does not fall down, nor the bridge give way ; and we at 
arrive uninjured at the place of torture, and feel that our last link with safety and he 
happiness is severed, when we pay the cabman. In a subdued voice we ask for ns 
“Tom,” or “ Harry,” or “ Jim,” an enquiry that argues no undue familiarity on our ti 
part, but merely ensures our getting the same stalwart instructor as yesterday. For tc 
we think—though the instructor doesn’t—that our eccentricities are peculiar to us. w 
However, he says exactly the same things as he did the day before ; and we behave r 
in exactly the same futile manner. c 
“Tread even,” he begins. “Ladies never seems able to tread even with both feet te 
alike.” And we wonder vaguely if one of our legs is shorter than the other. in 
“ Don’t look at the wheel,” he continues. ‘“ Keep the heye fixed on some distant ¥ 
hobject.” We try to obey, and look helplessly at a policeman, a little way off, and u 
tell him in agonised tones that we are falling. The policeman n 
smiles, and passes on; and the instructor wrestles with us until t 
he has restored our equilibrium. We go quite smoothly for a few c 
moments. : . 
“There, you’re riding by yourself now,” says the instructor. 
But he does not say it again, for at the mere intimation of such a 





fact, we collide with the kerb, and collapse on to the path. We 
look at one another, with heated faces. 

“Some ladies is worse’n you,” pants the instructor. ‘“ Some- 
times I’ve n.t left off ’olding of ’em, not for height lessons.” 

“Surely, you must be tired,” we say, with a sudden and 
uncalled-for consideration. “Suppose we stop for to-day ?” 

“ Bless you, tired, not me! You've only been on ten 
| minutes,” he says; and, although it seems to us quite an hour, 
1 we return unhappily to the charge. 
| I suppose there is some compensation for all this self-imposed misery. Perhaps, 
when I have learnt to mount my machine without coming off promptly on the other 
side, and when I can see a wheelbarrow or a perambulator on the horizon without 
feeling flurried, and when an attempt to sound the bell or use the break does not land 
me in the road, I may have discovered what it is. And, meanwhile, I must allow that 
there is something in being obliged to order a new dress. 
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- * - * * 








The answer I received to a similar question in bygone days will 
commend itself for conciseness and common-sense : “ Get into the 
saddle and use the treadles.” The apparently sweet simplicity of 
the thing, in my case, so fired youthful ambition that I presently found myself mixed 
up with the remains of the adviser’s machine. Mutual recriminations followed, ending 
in an adjournment to the gymnasium, where I took it out of him—or he out of me, I 
forget which—with the boxing-gloves. That was the beginning of it. The bicycles 
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of that period consisted of a front and back wheel connected, somehow, by a long 
backbone of steel which supported the saddle. They were called by the irreverent, 
“ Bone-shakers,” but the great thing was to possess a front wheel whose diameter was 
superior to that of any other. Consequently, I purchased a machine which boasted a 
diameter of forty-two yards—or feet ; perhaps it was inches—and received instruction. 
That is to say, I was upheld by two stalwart and perspiring men (each at half-a-crown 
an hour, with beer), and solemnly conducted round a cinder “track.” After three 
weeks of this treatment the novelty began to wear off, and the two men eagerly caught 
at my suggestion that I was now qualified to ride without assistance. I used to weigh 
heavier in those days than I do now. Besides, there was only one rule to remember, 
namely, “ Pull the handle towards the side you find you’re falling,” a counsel of perfec- 
tion whose value is appreciated only after repeated disaster consequent upon pulling 
towards the other. Getting into the saddle 
was accomplished by two methods: You 
might elect to be hoisted by a crane; if no 
crane was handy, there was nothing for it but 
to seize the handle, take a prodigious leap 
into the upper air, fling one leg over the 
whole structure, and come down with a crash 
upon the leather seat. This required judg- 
ment, and usually smashed the steel back- 
bone. I must have supported the entire family of a steel backbone manufacturer 
during my novitiate. 

How different it all is now! We knew nothing of pneumatic tyres, cycle-lamps, 
mud-guards, or scores of other accessories now considered -indispensable. There 
was not even a brake, nor a bell, or syren whistle to warn the unhappy pedestrian 
of his impending decease. ‘“ How to learn Bicycling?” It is an answered question. 
It is answered by the young lady (in appropriately rational costume) who, as she 
deftly mounts her silver-gilt (or otherwise) machine, throws a glance in your direc- 
tion which clearly means, “ There is really nothing here that calls for your assis- 
tance, thank you.” She has only to lay two dainty five-and-three-quarters hands upon 
the adjustable handle-bar, walk upstairs, and take her seat leisurely before she fades 
away in the distance like a beautiful dream. Remembering my own experience, the 
wonder to me is how she does it. But, taking her and myself as opposite extremities 
of the cycling art, I should recommend young bachelors to learn bicycling by placing 
themselves unreservedly under the tuition of some member of the other sex. At 
present, the isolation of the cycling maiden has become pathetic ; even the tandem is 
all too infrequent, whereas a side-by-side bicycle made for two would offer large advan- 
tages for listening to the nightingales on moonlit evenings. To my mind, Society has 
only to enact a law forbidding its daughters bicycling exercise without a suitable male 
attendant by their side. Then the thing would be done. The education of our young 
men would be rapid and complete, and the beneficial results to the State are hardly 
to be calculated. 





* * * * * 
Like all the rest of the world, I and a friend—she weighs 
should judge about eleven stone—determined to learn to bicycle. a 4. nnn 
Our steps were gaily guided to a very large lofty room, with a boarded , 
floor. There was a row of chairs down either side, and a platform at the far end, 
where a waltz tune was being rattled out on a cottage piano. Near the door, at a 
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table, receiving money and delivering tickets, sat a good-looking young woman with the 
masterful type of nose, clad in scarlet blouse and black skirt, the line dividing the two 
colours being a belt of tan-coloured leather. 

The youths who taught the noble art of cycling were five in number, and were 
dignified by the title of “ instructors.” One was depressed and cadaverous, one rosy 
and brisk, one bald, one bushy, and one grey-headed. Each was a study in himself. 

There were only about a dozen other people in the room, four of whom looked on 
from the chairs at the others. These others, mounted on wheels, were gliding round 
and round the hall. 

An “instructor” came up with a machine, holding a strap in his hand, which he 
proceeded to put round my waist—the little there is of it. 

The next thing was to mount the machine, and oh, what a treacherous, tipsy, 
tumbling, tricky thing it is when one begins to try to get on it by oneself! It turns 
over in a flash, and sends you off anyhow ; it trips you up by the very foot you want 
to keep safe on the ground; and dashes forwards or backwards, taking the saddle 
maddeningly anywhere just where you are of trying to sit, dodging you in every 
direction, like the exasperating owl of a thing it is. But in the hands of the able “in- 
structor,” with the seat as steady as a rock, it was perfectly easy, and I was well up and 
moving onward in the trail of my friend in a moment. 

Imagine us, therefore, perilously poised on slender wheels, and straps round our 
respective (and we Aofe still respectable) waists, whereby our unstable, wavering forms 

are supported by two lean young mea. So we 

wound our sinuous way round the wainscot ; and as 
we went I was conscious of a pleased feeling. 

The pace quickened, and my spirits rose as the 
warm blood coursed more freely through my chilly 
frame. Hulloa! my friend in front was nearly. off ; 
and a pull the instructor gave at the strap reversed 
the direction of her fail so effectually that she nearly 
came on to him, and where would he have been 
with ¢hat weight to bury him? 

That was really humorous! I laughed, and I 
suppose I did it one-sidedly, for I lost my balance. 
To recover it, I clutched wildly at the scanty hair of 

the patient, depressed youth guiding my erratic course. (He must have been pleased 
with my steady seat, for he had allowed a length of strap between himself and me.) 

Stick to the machine—stick to the machine, madam,” he ordered hastily, and I 
turned the handles of the bicycle straight for the leg of a stout old gentleman career- 
ing past me. “ Pardon!” I cried, in excited apology at his shout—and frantically re- 
versed the turn of the handles. The instructor jerked me back—but too late! The 
bicycle had had enough of me, and leapt straight for the row of chairs. Bang! Crash! 
One would have thought the huge building was falling. But it was only the chairs, and 
I on the top of them. 

* * + * * 


I have only learnt once, and I have only had one pupil. I 
taught my sister; the instructions I gave her were those I had 
received myself. So I only know one way of learning to ride. 
Here is my method. 


Wellesley Pain’s 
experiences. 
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Get a strong man to hold the bicycle while you mount. If you are a man do this 
from the step, if you are a 
woman stand on the left- 
hand side of the machine 
with your face to the handles, 
put your right foot over on 
to the right-hand pedal, 
spring lightly into the saddle, 
and find the left pedal with 
the left foot. If you area 
heavy man I beseech you 
not to come down on to the 
saddle with a thud. It will be very inconvenient to the man who is holding the 








a COMPLETE SPRAWL. 


machine for you. * 

Having got on to the saddle, don’t be in a hurry to make the machine move. 
Be sure, first of all, that you are sitting comfortably. If the handle-bar is too high or 
too low, or if you cannot reach the pedals quite comfortably, get off, and have them 
adjusted. I am told that there is a proper way of telling whether your saddle is 
at the right height. Put the left-hand pedal down as near to the ground as it will go. 
Sit on the saddle, put your left leg out straight. The knee must not be bent. Keep 
your foot parallel to the ground. If the saddle is at the right height your foot ought 
to be able to go just under the pedal, when you are sitting up straight. With regard 
to the handle-bar, I prefer to have mine at such a height that I do not stoop when 
riding. I must confess, however, that all the fast riders I have seen have their 
handle-bars placed low and bend over them. I presume, therefore, that when sitting 
in the arched-back position you get more pace out of the machine, but I don’t like 
it, nevertheless, and I don’t fancy there is much good to be gained from it unless you 
are “scorching.” 

When you feel quite comfortable on the bicycle, let the man who is holding you 
up stand on the left-hand side, with one hand on your arm and the other on the 
saddle-pin of the machine. A lady, 
who learnt to ride in bicycle schools, 
tells me that when she had her first 
lesson, the instructor put a very broad 
strap round her waist. Fastened to 
this strap was a large handle, which 
the instructor held, thus keeping the 
machine up without interfering with 
the handles. In this way the pupil 
is taught to ride without a fall. Pre 
suming that you are not learning in 
a school, I should advise the method 

“JUST SAVED IT!” I adopted. 

Let the man who is holding you up push the machine along very slowly. Unless 
you have previously ridden a tricycle you will find a difficulty in keeping the feet on to 
the pedals for the first few minutes. The: ball of the foot should be placed on the 
pedal. When you are quite accustomed to moving your legs round with the pedals, 
it will be time to think about going a little faster. To do this, try and get the machine 
along yourself without being pushed. Your assistant must keep one hand on the 
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handle-bar and another on your arm, until you have found out the way to put each 
pedal down with the same amount of force. 
After a few minutes your assistant may take his 
hand off the handles, and leave you to do the 
steering. 

This, I think, is the crucial point in’ the 
lesson. If you are going to take to cycling at 
once, you will discover in a very few minutes 
that it is not advisable to move the handles 
very much. On the other hand, if you are not 
going to be a quick pupil, you will move the 
handles about in an aimless, frantic sort of way, 

and go wobbling about all over the road. It is useless to attempt to go beyond 


walking pace until you can keep the machine in the middle of the road fairly well. 
Of course your instructor has got hold of your arm—or, what is better, a piece of 


your coat-sleeve—all this time. 
When you can steer the machine fairly accurately, put on a little more pace. Your 


assistant will have to trot with you. If you have not tried to ride too quickly, he will 
be able to give you all the assistance you need simply by holding on to your coat- 
sleeve. The probability is that for the first hundred yards you will lean too much on 
to your instructor’s arm. It is his business to press you gently back again. If he 
does this too hard, you will find yourself going over on the off side, when yon 
instructor must pull you up again towards him. 

With regard to mounting, the easiest method is as follows : 
side of the machine; put 
the right-hand pedal in such 
a position that as soon as 
your foot gets on to it the 
machine will be driven 
along. Then take hold of 
the handles, put your right 
foot over on to the pedal, 
and spring lightly into the 
saddle at the same time. 
The machine, of course, will ae ee 
then move forward. Fifteen minutes practice of this ought to make you fairly perfect 


at mounting. 
So much for my method. It may be much worse than other people’s, but my only 


pupil learned to ride well by it in one hour. 
* * * * * 


“How to learn bicycling!” Yes, that’s just it! My man says 
ae by “ keepin’ on,” by “ stickin’ to ’er!” to use his own comprehen- 
~ . sive vernacular ; but, strange as this may appear to those who do 
not ride, that is just what I find so difficult todo. And yet, when I come to con- 
sider, it is really wonderful what I can do with the bicycle, and it is still more won- 
derful what the bicycle can do with me. 
The pursuit of bicycling has shown to me, amongst many things, what a very thin 
veneer this boasted civilisation of ours is, and what “a lot of human nature there is in 
man,” as Mark Twain so aptly puts it—not to mention profanity. 


Stand on the left-hand 
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I was shy at first; but when I found my tutor was not as base as I dreaded 
he might be, and held on to me and the machine, I gained confidence, and 
soon found myself addressing the bicycle in the soothing tones and encouraging 
remarks calculated to calm the temper of a vicious horse, such as “ Whoa, there! 
Steady now! Easy! What, would you? No, you don’t!” But in spite of these 
ejaculations I felt that I was falling, and turned the wheel as directed. Objects I had 
fondly believed were stationary, rocked and shifted, and a red brick wall came to 
meet me. I recovered my presence of mind, pointed with pride to the marks of 
the front wheel and handles on the bricks, and said: “ You see I turned her,” 
while my tutor only muttered to himself as he re-adjusted the handles. In my 
heart of hearts I rather prided myself upon my agility, and became convinced that 
cycling was indeed good for rheumatism. 

The second venture was of a more exciting nature. We started off admirably, and 
pursued an elderly lady to her very gate, and 
then, by an inspiration, aided by my instruc- 
tor, we tore off ata terrific angle, and assaulted 
a road-sweeper on the opposite side of the 
way, who, being convulsed with laughter, was 
unable to save himself. The price of a couple 
of drinks curtailed remarks which were not 
suited to the mixed audience my performances 
had collected. For the third time I got astride, 
and artfully did all I could to stop the rotatory 
motion of the pedals, which were, however, 
forced round by my perspiring tutor ; for I suspected that he would, at any moment, 
give me a chance of going on or coming off on my own account. “ Let ’er rip, sir,” 
he pleaded. “Take it easy now, round with ’er—stick to ’er—stick to ’er.” Again 
things became mixed, again I rose and confronted him with a smile, whilst I furtively 
rubbed my shins and knees. ‘I stuck to her,” I said. “ Yessir, but I means stick on 
’er, don’t take yer feet off.” I said I would not. I would remember, and sought to 
gain time by referring to a drink. He, however, was not to be mollified ; and yet once 
more I courted destruction, aided by a chorus of advice from the spectators. Some 
said “Sit up,” and others “ Keep her straight,” and one, with sublime sarcasm, advised 
me to “‘ Give the machine a chance.” Carter Paterson’s man, for whom I entertained 
nothing but kindly feeling, filled my soul with disgust and consternation by advising my 
instructor to “Let him go a bit.” I realised the advice had been adopted, or rather the 
machine did, for it instantly turned upon itself, so to speak, rushed through the midst 
of the following multitude, and buried its front wheel between the wheels of the car- 
rier’s van. Yet once again my agility saved me, and, bursting with righteous indigna- 
tion, I demanded, “What did you do that for?” His answer soothed and gratified 
me, I confess. ‘ You're gittin’ on, sir, you’re gittin on! You turned Ar!” and it oc- 
curred to me that perhaps, after all, I had intended to turn. 

I once more allowed myself to be placed on the bicycle, and a moment later did 
turn a corner safely ; not the corner I intended, it is true, but I realised that my turn 
for getting on had come, and broke the monotony of getting off. 

If I live, and the local authorities do not prohibit me, I feel I shall in time learn 
How to Bicycle. I have realised that bicycling is distinctly a pastime with an object, 
and am encouraged by the systematic manner in which I have left my mark on trees 
At lucid moments, and during the soothing effects of arnica, I am 
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inclined to think that bicycling should be compulsory, especially for elderly relatives 
and disagreeable people. If there were no carts, and if people would give up walking 
about in the aimless way they do, and the dogs refrain from acting in the supercilious 
way they do (they little dream of the terrible risk they themselves run), I should pro- 


gress more quickly. 
* * * © * 


I can hardly be considered an expert on learning to ride the 
W. L. Alden’s bicycle, for I never learned to ride but once, though it is true that 
expertences, P : ° 
the process occupied some time, and was full of variety. The 
bicycle *“‘ school” possessed a circular track, the diameter of which was about twenty- 
five feet. It was situated in the back garden of the instructor, and was bounded on the 
north by a picket fence about a foot and a half high, on the south by a clump of rose 
bushes, on the east by an onion bed, and on the west by a brick wall. My instructor 
had formerly been a golf “ professional,” and he evidently believed that “ hazards ” 
should form a part of bicycle riding. His pupils were expected to pay damages 
when they landed in the onion bed or the rose bushes ; but no charge was made for 
impalement on the picket fence or for collision with the brick wall. I never tried the 
fence, but I had two and sixpence worth of onions, and I should have had about four 
shillings’ worth of rose bush if I had not landed among the roses at a comparatively 
late stage of my education, when the instructor was momentarily absent from the 
arena. He did not notice on his return that the stalks—if that is the correct name— 
of his largest rose bush were broken short off, and were held in place by neatly con- 
cealed strings. Why I never impaled myself on the picket fence I cannot imagine. 
My own belief is that dozens of pupils are annually impaled on that fence, and die in 
great agony, but are ashamed to say where and how 
they met their death. I ought to give my instructor the 
Gro) credit of saying that when a man had once learned to 
ride on his remarkable track he was fit to exhibit him- 
self as a trick rider in the most crowded thoroughfare in 
London. 7 
I cannot conscientiously advise anyone (except the 
publisher who declined my last novel) to learn to 
ride in the “school”. above mentioned. My own 
age conviction is that the safest and pleasantest way of 
oe learning to ride is to hire a man to learn for you. He ° 
should be a man of about your own weight and age, and should be bound by agree- 
ment not to hold you responsible for damages to his person. Let the instructor put him 
on the bicycle while you sit in a comfortable chair with a cigar. Watch him as he falls, 
and endeavoar to understand precisely why he feil under such and such conditions. 
You will thus learn how to avoid falling, and will also have the delight of seeing another 
man fall. Any intelligent man, who is capable of drawing conclusions from the fall of 
cards on the whist-table--and the man who cannot do this has no right to be called 
intelligent, no matter how many lesser things he may know—can draw conclusions from 
the fall of a man on a bicycle, and can thus learn to ride without the slightest danger 
or inconvenience. After you have learned to ride in this easy and rational way be very 
careful never to get on a bicycle. Remain satisfied with your theoretical knowledge 
of riding. Anyone can be a practical cyclist, just as anyone can be a practical 
barber. Whereas a theoretical cyclist is as rare and as remarkable as a theoretical 
barber. 


ERRATUM. — Ve regret that the picture refroduced on page 609 of the May “‘ Idler,’ ** THEY FORGED THE 
Last LINK WITH THEIR LIVES,” was attributed to W. Turner Smith instead of W. THOMAS SMITH, 
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